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“Tt is only through deep sympathy that a man can become a 
great artist."—LEWEs’s Life of Goethe. 


“* Sympathy is feeling related to an object, whilst sentiment is the 
same feeling seeking itself alone.”"—ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ Nothing fills a child’s mind like a large old mansion ; better if 
un- or partially occupied; peopled with the spirits of deceased 
members of the county and Justices of the Quorum. Would I were 
buried in the peopled solitude of one, with my feelings at seven years 
old !”—From Letters of CHARLES LAMB. 


To attempt a formal biography of Derrick Vaughan would be 
out of the question, even though he and I have been more or 
less thrown together since we were both in the nursery. But I 
have an odd sort of wish to note down roughly just a few of my 
recollections of him, and to show how his fortunes gradually 
developed, being perhaps stimulated to make the attempt by 
certain irritating remarks which one overhears now often 
enough at clubs or in drawing-rooms, or indeed wherever one 
goes. “Derrick Vaughan,” say these authorities of the world 
of small-talk, with that delightful air of omniscience which 
invariably characterises them, “why, he simply leapt into fame. 
He is one of the favourites of fortune. Like Byron, he woke 
one morning to find himself famous.” 
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Now this sounds well enough, but it is a long way from 
the truth, and I—Sydney Wharncliffe, of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-law—desire while the past few years are fresh in 
my mind to write a true version of my friend’s career. 

Every one knows his face. Has it not appeared in ‘ Noted 
Men,’ and—gradually deteriorating according to the price of the 
paper and the quality of the engraving—in many another 
illustrated journal? Yet somehow these works of art don’t 
satisfy me, and, as I write, I see before me something very 
different from the latest photograph by Messrs. Paul and 
Reynard. 

I see a large-featured, broad-browed English face, a trifle 
heavy-looking when in repose, yet a thorough, honest, manly 
face, with a complexion neither dark nor fair, with brown hair 
and moustache, and with light hazel eyes that look out on the 
world quietly enough. You might talk to him for long in an 
ordinary way and never suspect that he was a genius ; but when 
you have him to yourself, when some consciousness of sympathy 
rouses him, he all at once becomes a different being. His quiet 
eyes kindle, his face becomes full of life—you wonder that you 
ever thought it heavy or commonplace. Then the world 
interrupts in some way and, just as a hermit-crab draws down 
its shell with a comically rapid movement, so Derrick suddenly 
retires into himself. 

Thus much for his outer man. 

For the rest, there are of course the neat little accounts of his 
birth, his parentage, his education, &c., &c., published with the 
list of his works in due order, with the engravings in the 
illustrated papers. But these tell little of the real life of 
the man. 

Carlyle, in one of his finest passages, says that “A true 
delineation of the smallest man and his scene of pilgrimage 
through life is capable of interesting the greatest men ; that all 
men are to an unspeakable degree brothers, each man’s life a 
strange emblem of every man’s; and that human portraits 
faithfully drawn are of all pictures the welcomest on human 
walls.” And though I don’t profess to give a portrait, but merely 
a sketch, I will endeavour to sketch faithfully, and possibly in 
the future my work may fall into the hands of some of those 
worthy people who imagine that my friend leapt into fame at a 
bound, or of those comfortable mortals who seem to think that 
a novel is turned out as easily as water from a tap. 
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Looking back, I fancy Derrick must have been a clever 
child. But he was not precocious, and in some respects was 
even decidedly backward. 

I can see him now, it is my first clear recollection of him, 
leaning back in the corner of my father’s carriage as we drove 
from the Newmarket station to our summer home at Mondisfield. 
He and I were small boys of eight, and Derrick had been invited 
for the holidays, while his twin brother—if I remember right— 
indulged in typhoid fever at Kensington. He was shy and 
silent, and the ice was not broken until we passed Silvery 
Steeple. 

“ That,” said my father, “is a ruined church ; it was destroyed 
by Cromwell in the Civil Wars.” 

In an instant the small quiet boy sitting beside me was 
transformed. His eyes shone; he sprang forward and thrust 
his head far out of the window, gazing at the old ivy-covered 
tower as long as it remained in sight. 

“Was Cromwell really once there?” he asked with breathless 
interest. 

“So they say,” replied my father, looking with an amused 
smile at the face of the questioner, in which eagerness, delight, 


and reverence were mingled. “Are you an admirer of the Lord 
Protector?” 
“He is my greatest hero of all,” said Derrick fervently. “Do 


you think—oh, do you think he possibly can ever have come to 
Mondisfield ? ” 

My father thought not, but said there was an old tradition 
that the Hall had been attacked by the Royalists, and the 
bridge over the moat defended by the owner of the house; 
but he had no great belief in the story, for which, indeed, there 
seemed no evidence. 

Derrick’s eyes during this conversation were something 
wonderful to see, and long after, when we were not actually 
playing at anything, I used often to notice the same expression 
stealing over him, and would cry out, “There is the man 
defending the bridge again, I can see him in your eyes! Tell 
me what happened to him next!” 

Then, generally pacing to and fro in the apple walk, or sitting 
astride the bridge itself, Derrick would tell me of the adventures 
of my ancestor, Paul Wharncliffe, who performed incredible 
feats of valour, and who was to both of us a most real person. 
On wet days he wrote his story in a copy-book, and would have 
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worked at it for hours had my mother allowed him, though of 
the manual part of the work he had, and has always retained, 
the greatest dislike. I remember well the comical ending of 
this first story of his. He skipped over an interval of ten 
years, represented on the page by ten laboriously made stars, 
and did for his hero in the following lines :— 

“And now, reader, let us come into Mondisfield churchyard. 
There are three tombstones. On one is written, ‘Mr. Paul 
Wharncliffe.’” 

The story was no better than the productions of most eight- 
year-old children, the written story at least. But curiously 
enough it proved to be the germ of the celebrated romance 
‘At Strife, which Derrick wrote in after years ; and he himself 
maintains that his picture of life during the Civil War would have 
been much less graphic had he not lived so much in the past 
during his various visits to Mondisfield. 

It was at his second visit, when we were nine, that I remember 
his announcing his intention of being an author when he was 
grown up. My mother still delights in telling the story. She 
was sitting at work in the south parlour one day, when I dashed 
into the room calling out— 

“ Derrick’s head is stuck between the banisters in the gallery ; 
come quick, mother, come quick !” 

She ran up the little winding staircase and there, sure enough, 
in the musician’s gallery, was poor Derrick, his manuscript and 
pen on the floor and his head in durance vile. 

“You silly boy!” said my mother, a little frightened when 
she found that to get the head back was no easy matter. 
“What made you put it through ?” 

“You look like King Charles at Carisbrooke,” I cried, for- 
getting how much Derrick would resent the speech. 

And being released at that moment he took me by the 
shoulders and gave me an angry shake or two, as he said 
vehemently, “I’m not like King Charles! King Charles was a 
liar.” 

I saw my,mother smile a little as she separated us. 

“Come boys, don’t quarrel,” she said. “And Derrick will tell 
me the truth, for indeed I am curious to know why he thrust his 
head in such a place.” 

“TI wanted to make sure,” said Derrick, “whether Paul 
Wharncliffe could see Lady Lettice when she took the falcon on 
her wrist below in the passage. I mustn’t say he saw her if it’s 
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impossible, you know. Authors have to be quite true in little 
things, and I mean to be an author.” 

“ But,” said my mother, laughing at the great earnestness of 
the hazel eyes, “could not your hero look over the top of the 
rail?” 

“Well, yes,” said Derrick. “He would have done that, but you 
see it’s so dreadfully high and I couldn’t get up. But I tell 
you what, Mrs. Wharncliffe, if it wouldn’t be giving you a great 
deal of trouble—I’m sorry you were troubled to get my head 
back again—but if you would just look over, since you are so tall, 
and I'll run down and act Lady Lettice.” 

“Why couldn’t Paul go downstairs and look at the lady in 
comfort?” asked my mother. 

Derrick mused a little. 

He might look at her through a crack in the door at the foot 
of the stairs, perhaps, but that would seem mean, somehow. It 
would be a pity, too, not to use the gallery ; galleries are 
uncommon, you see, and you can get cracked doors anywhere. 
And, you know, he was obliged to look at her when she couldn't 
see him, because their fathers were on different sides in the war, 
and dreadful enemies.” 

When school-days came, matters went on much in the same 
way ; there was always an abominably scribbled tale stowed 
away in Derrick’s desk, and he worked infinitely harder than I 
did, because there was always before him this determination to 
be an author and to prepare himself for the life. But he wrote 
merely from love of it, and with no idea of publication until the 
beginning of our last year at Oxford, when, having reached the 
ripe age of one-and-twenty, he determined to delay no longer 
but to plunge boldly into his first novel. 

He was seldom able to get more than six or eight hours a 
weck for it, because he was reading rather hard, so that the novel 
progressed but slowly. Finally, to my astonishment, it came toa 
dead stand-still. 

I have never made out exactly what was wrong with Derrick 
then, though I knew that he passed through a terrible time of 
doubt and despair. I spent part of the Long with him down at 
Ventnor, where his mother had been ordered for her health. 
She was devoted to Derrick, and, as far as I can understand, he 
was her chief comfort in life. Major Vaughan, the husband, had 
been out in India for years ; the only daughter was married to a 
rich manufacturer at Birmingham, who had a constitutional 
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dislike to mothers-in-law, and as far as possible eschewed their 
company ; while Lawrence, Derrick’s twin brother, was for 
ever getting into scrapes, and was into the bargain the 
most unblushingly selfish fellow I ever had the pleasure of 
meeting. 

“Sydney,” said Mrs, Vaughan to me one afternoon when we 
were in the garden, “ Derrick seems to me unlike himself, there 
is a division between us which I never felt before. Can you tell 
me what is troubling him ?” 

She was not at all a good-looking woman, but she had a very 
sweet, wistful face, and I never looked at her sad eyes without 
feeling ready to go through fire and water for her. I tried now 
to make light of Derrick’s depression. 

“He is only going through what we all of us go through,” I 
said, assuming a cheerful tone. “He has suddenly discovered 
that life is a great riddle, and that the things he has accepted in 
blind faith are, after all, not so sure.” 

She sighed. 

“Do all go through it?” she said thoughtfully. “And how 
many, I wonder, get beyond ?” 

“Few enough,” I replied moodily. Then, remembering 
my réle,—“ But Derrick will get through; he has a thousand 
things to help him which others have not,—you, for instance. 
And then I fancy he has a sort of insight which most of us are 
without.” 

“Possibly,” she said. “As for me, it is little that I can do for 
him. Perhaps you are right, and it is true that once in a life at 
any rate we all have to go into the wilderness alone.” 

That was the last summer I ever saw Derrick’s mother ; she 
took a chill the following Christmas and died after a few days’ 
illness. But I have always thought her death helped Derrick in 
a way that her life might have failed to do. For although he 
never, I fancy, quite recovered from the blow, and to this day 
cannot speak of her without tears in his eyes, yet when he came 
back to Oxford he seemed to have found the answer to the riddle, 
and though older, sadder and graver than before, had quite lost 
the restless dissatisfaction that for some time had clouded his 
life. In a few months, moreover, I noticed a fresh sign that he 
was out of the wood. Coming into his rooms one day I found 
him sitting in the cushioned window-seat, reading over and 
correcting some sheets of blue foolscap. 

“At it again?” I asked. 
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He nodded. 

“T mean to finish the first volume here. For the rest I must 
be in London.” 

“Why ?” I asked, a little curious as to this unknown art of 
novel-making. 

“ Because,” he replied, “one must be in the heart of things to 
understand how Lynwood was affected by them.” 

“Lynwood! I believe you are always thinking of him!” 
(Lynwood was the hero of his novel.) 

“Well so I am nearly—so I must be, if the book is to be any 
good.” 

“Read me what you have written,” I said, throwing myself 
back in a rickety but tolerably comfortable arm-chair which 
Derrick had inherited with the rooms. 

He hesitated a moment, being always very diffident about his 
own work ; but presently, having provided me with a cigar and 
made a good deal of unnecessary work in arranging the sheets of 
the manuscript, he began to read aloud, rather nervously, the 
opening chapters of the book now so well known under the title 
of ‘ Lynwood’s Heritage.’ 

I had heard nothing of his writings for the last four years, 
and was amazed at the gigantic stride he had made in the 
interval. For, spite of a certain crudeness, the story seemed 
to me a most powerful one ; it rushed straight to the point with 
no wavering, no beating about the bush; it flung itself into the 
problems of the day with a sort of sublime audacity; it took 
hold of one ; it whirled one along with its own inherent force, 
and drew forth both laughter and tears, for Derrick’s power of 
pathos had always been his strongest point. 

All at once he stopped reading. 

“Go on!” I cried impatiently. 

“ That is all,” he said, gathering the sheets together. 

“You stopped in the middle of a sentence!” I cried in 
exasperation. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, “ for six months.” 

“You provoking fellow! why, I wonder?” 

“ Because I didn’t know the end.” 

“Good heavens! And do you know it now?” 

He looked me full in the face, and there was an expression in 
his eyes which puzzled me. 

“T believe I do,” he said ; and, getting up, he crossed the room, 
put the manuscript away in a drawer, and returning, sat down in 
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the window-seat again, looking out on the narrow, paved street 
below, and at the grey buildings opposite. 

I knew very well that he would never ask me what I thought 
of the story—that was not his way. 

“Derrick!” I exclaimed, watching his impassive face, “I 
believe after all you are a genius.” 

I hardly know why I said “after all,” but till that moment it 
had never struck me that Derrick was particularly gifted. He 
had so far got through his Oxford career creditably, but then he 
had worked hard ; his talents were not of a showy order. I had 
never expected that he would set the Thames on fire. Even now 
it seemed to me that he was too dreamy, too quiet, too devoid 
of the pushing faculty to succeed in the world. 

My remark made him laugh incredulously. 

“ Define a genius,” he said. 

For answer I pulled down his beloved Imperial Dictionary 
and read him the following quotation from De Quincey : “ Genius 
is that mode of intellectual power which moves in alliance with 
the genial nature ; z.¢. with the capacities of pleasure and pain ; 
whereas talent has no vestige of such an alliance, and is perfectly 
independent of all human sensibilities.” 

“Let me think! You can certainly enjoy things a hundred 
times more than I can—and as for suffering, why you were always 
a great hand at that. Now listen to the great Dr. Johnson and 
see if the cap fits. ‘The true genius is a mind of large general 
powers accidentally determined in some particular direction.’ 

“*Large general powers’ !—yes, I believe after all you have 
them with—alas, poor Derrick! one notable exception—the 
mathematical faculty. You were always bad at figures. We 
will stick to De Quincey’s definition, and for heaven’s sake, my 
dear fellow, do get Lynwood out of that awful plight! No 
wonder you were depressed when you lived all this age with such 
a sentence unfinished !” 

“For the matter of that,” said Derrick, “he can’t get out till 
the end of the book ; but I can begin to go on with him now.” 

“ And when you leave Oxford ?” 

“Then I mean to settle down in London—to write leisurely— 
and possibly to read for the Bar.” 


“ We might be together,” I suggested. And Derrick took to 


this idea, being a man who detested solitude and crowds about 
equally. Since his mother’s death he had been very much alone 
in the world, To Lawrence he was always loyal, but the two had 
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nothing in common, and though fond of his sister he could not 
get on at all with the manufacturer, his brother-in-law. But this 
prospect of life together in London pleased him amazingly ; he 
began to recover his spirits to a great extent and to look much 
more like himself. : 

It must have been just as he had taken his degree that 
he received a telegram from Major Vaughan to announce 
that he had been invalided home, and should arrive at 
Southampton in three weeks’ time. Derrick knew very little of 
his father, but apparently Mrs. Vaughan had done her best to 
keep up a sort of memory of his childish days at Aldershot, and 
in these the part that his father played was always pleasant. So 
he looked forward to the meeting not a little, while I from the 
first had my doubts as to the felicity it was likely to bring him. 

However, it was ordained that before the Major’s ship arrived, 
his son’s whole life should change ; even Lynwood was thrust 
into the background. As for me, I was nowhere, for Derrick, 
the quiet, the self-contained, had fallen passionately in love with 
a certain Freda Merrifield. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Infancy? What if the rose-streak of morning 
Pale and depart in a passion of tears ? 
Once to have hoped is no matter for scorning : 
Love once : e’en love’s disappointment endears, 
A moment’s success pays the failure of years.” 
R. BROWNING. 

The wonder would have been if he had not fallen in love with 
her, for a more fascinating girl I never saw. She had only just 
returned from school at Compiégne, and was not yet out ; her 
charming freshness was unsullied—she had all the simplicity 
and straightforwardness of unspoilt, unsophisticated girlhood. 
I well remember our first sight of her. We had been invited 
for a fortnight’s yachting by Calverley of Exeter. His father, 
Sir John Calverley, had a sailing yacht, and some guests having 
disappointed him at the last minute, he gave his son carte 
blanche as to who he should bring to fill the vacant berths. 

So we three travelled down to Southampton together, one hot 
summer day, ‘and were rowed out to the Aurora, an uncommonly 
neat little schooner which lay in that over-rated and frequently 
odoriferous roadstead, Southampton Water. However, I admit 
that on that evening—the tide being high—the place looked 
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remarkably pretty ; the level rays of the setting sun turned the 
water to gold, a soft luminous haze hung over the town and the 
shipping, and by a stretch of imagination one might have 
thought the view almost Venetian. Derrick’s perfect content 
was only marred by his shyness. I knew that he dreaded 
reaching the Aurora; and sure enough as we stepped on to the 
exquisitely white deck and caught sight of the little group of 
guests, I saw him retreat into his crab-shell of silent reserve. 
Sir John, who made a very pleasant host, introduced us to the 
other visitors—Lord Probyn and his wife, and their niece, Miss 
Freda Merrifield. Lady Probyn was Sir John’s sister, and also 
the sister of Miss Merrifield’s mother ; so that it was almost 
a family party, and by no means a formidable gathering. Lady 
Probyn played the part of hostess, and chaperoned her pretty 
niece’; but she was not in the least like the aunt of fiction—on 
the contrary, she was comparatively young in years and almost 
comically young in mind ; her niece was devoted to her, and 
the moment I saw her I knew that our voyage could not 
possibly be dull. 

As to Miss Freda, when we first caught sight of her she was 
standing near the companion, dressed in a daintily made yacht- 
ing costume of blue serge and white braid, and round her white 
sailor hat she bore the name of the yacht stamped on a white 
ribbon ; in her waist-band she had fastened two deep crimson 
roses, and she looked at us with frank, girlish curiosity, no doubt 
wondering whether we should add to or detract from the enjoy- 
ment of the expedition. She was rather tall, and there was an 
air of strength and energy about her which was most refreshing. 
Her skin was singularly white, but there was a healthy glow of 
colour in hercheeks ; while her large, grey eyes, shaded by long 
lashes, were full of life and brightness. As to her features, they 
were perhaps a trifle irregular, and her elder sisters were sup- 
posed to eclipse her altogether ; but to my mind she was far the 
most taking of the three. 

I was not in the least surprised that Derrick should fall head 
over ears in love with her ; she was exactly the sort of girl that 
would infallibly attract him. Her absence of shyness; her 
straightforward, easy way of talking ; her genuine good hearted- 
ness ; her devotion to animals—one of his own pet hobbies—and 
finally her exquisite playing, made the result a foregone conclu- 
sion. And then, moreover, they were perpetually together. He 
would hang over the piano in the saloon for hours while she 
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played, the rest of us lazily enjoying the easy chairs and the 
fresh air on deck ; and whenever we landed, these two were sure 
in the end to be just a little apart from the rest of us. 

It was an eminently successful cruise. We all liked each other ; 
the sea was calm, the sunshine constant, the wind as a rule fa- 
vourable, and I think I never in a single fortnight heard so many 
good stories, or had such a good time. We seemed to get right 
out of the world and its narrow restrictions, away from all that 
was hollow and base and depressing, only landing now and then 
at quaint little quiet places for some merry excursion on shore. 
Freda was in the highest spirits; and as to Derrick, he was a 
different creature. She seemed to have the power of drawing him 
out in a marvellous degree, and she took the greatest interest in 
his work—a sure way to every author’s heart. 

But it was not till one day, when we landed at Tresco, that I 
felt certain she genuinely loved him—there in one glance the 
truth flashed upon me. I was walking with one of the gardeners 
down one of the Jong shady paths of that lonely little island, 
with its curiously foreign look, when we suddenly came face to 
face with Derrick and Freda. They were talking earnestly, and 
I could see her great grey eyes as they were lifted to his—per- 
haps they were more expressive than she knew—lI cannot say. 
They both started a little as we confronted them, and the 
colour deepened in Freda’s face. The gardener, with what 
photographers usually ask for—*“just the faint beginning of a 
smile,”—turned and gathered a bit of white heather growing 
near. 

“They say it brings good luck, miss,” he remarked, handing 
it to Freda. 

“Thank you,” she said, laughing, “I hope it will bring it to 
me. At any rate it will remind me of this beautiful island. 
Isn’t it just like Paradise, Mr. Wharncliffe ? ” 

“For me it is like Paradise before Eve was created,” I replied, 
rather wickedly. “By the bye, are you going to keep all the 
good luck to yourself?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, laughing. “Perhaps I shall; but 
you have only to ask the gardener, he will gather you another 
piece directly.” 

I took good care to drop behind, having no taste for the third- 
fiddle business ; but I noticed when we were in the gig once 
more, rowing back to the yacht, that the white heather had 
been equally divided—one half was in the waistband of the 
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blue serge dress, the other half in the button-hole of Derrick’s 
blazer. 

So the fortnight slipped by, and at length one afternoon we 
found ourselves once more in Southampton Water ; then came 
the bustle of packing and the hurry of departure, and the merry 
party dispersed. Derrick and I saw them all off at the station, 
for, as his father’s ship did not arrive till the following day, I 
made up my mind to stay on with him at Southampton. 

“You will come and see us in town,” said Lady Probyn, 
kindly, And Lord Probyn invited us both for the shooting at 
Blachington in September. 

“We will have the same party on shore, and see if we can’t 
enjoy ourselves almost as well,” he said in his hearty way ; “the 
novel will go all the better for it, eh, Vaughan ?” 

Derrick brightened visibly at the suggestion, I heard him 
talking to Freda all the time that Sir John stood laughing 
and joking as to the comparative pleasures of yachting and 
shooting. 

“You will be there too?” Derrick asked. 

“T can’t tell,” said Freda, and there was a shade of sadness in 
her tone. Her voice was deeper than most women’s voices—a 
rich contralto with something striking and individual about it. 
I could hear her quite plainly ; but Derrick spoke less distinctly 
—he always had a bad trick of mumbling. 

“You see I am the youngest,” she said, “and I am not really 
‘out.’ Perhaps my mother will wish one of the elder ones to 
go; but I half think they are already engaged for September, 
so after all I may have a chance.” 

Inaudible remark from my friend. 

“Yes, I came here because my sisters did not care to leave 
London till the end of the season,” replied the clear contralto. 
“It has been a perfect cruise. I shall remember it all my life.” 

After that, nothing more was audible ; but I imagine Derrick 
must have hazarded a more personal question, and that Freda 
had admitted that it was not only the actual sailing she should 
remember. At any rate her face when I caught sight of it 
again made me think of the girl described in the ‘ Biglow 
Papers’ : 


“*?Twas kin’ o’ kingdom come to look 
On sech a blessed creatur, 
A dogrose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 
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So the train went off, and Derrick and I were left to idle 
about Southampton and kill time as best we might. Derrick 
seemed to walk the streets in a sort of dream—he was perfectly 
well aware that he had met his fate, and at that time no thought 
of difficulties in the way had arisen either in his mind or in my 
own, We were both of us young and inexperienced ; we were 
both of us in love, and we had the usual lover’s notion that 
everything in heaven and earth is prepared to favour the course 
of his particular passion. 

I remember that we soon found the town intolerable and, 
crossing by the ferry, walked over to Netley Abbey, and lay 
dewn idly in the shade of the old grey walls. Not a breath 
of wind stirred the great masses of ivy which were wreathed 
about the ruined church, and the place looked so lovely in its 
decay, that we felt disposed to judge the dissolute monks very 
leniently for having behaved so badly that their church and 
monastery had to be opened to the four winds of heaven. After 
all, when is a church so beautiful as when it has the green grass 
for its floor and the sky for its roof ? 

I could show you the very spot near the East window where 
Derrick told me the whole truth, and where we talked over 
Freda’s perfections and the probability of frequent meetings in 
London. He had listened so often and so patiently to my affairs, 
that it seemed an odd reversal to have to play the confidant ; 
and if now and then my thoughts wandered off to the coming 
month at Mondisfield, and pictured violet eyes while he talked 
of grey, it was not from any lack of sympathy with my friend. 

Derrick was not of a self-tormenting nature, and though I 
knew he was amazed at the thought that such a girl as Freda 
could possibly care for him, yet he believed most implicitly 
that this wonderful thing had come to pass ; and, remembering 
her face as we had last seen it, and the look in her eyes at 
Tresco, I, too, had not a shadow of a doubt that she really loved 
him. She was not the least bit of a flirt, and society had not 
had a chance yet of moulding her into the ordinary girl of the 
nineteenth century. 

Perhaps it was the sudden and unexpected change of the 
next day that makes me remember Derrick’s face so distinctly 
as he lay back on the smooth turf that afternoon in Netley 
Abbey. As it looked then, full of youth and hope, full of that 
dream of cloudless love, I never saw it again. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Religion in him never died, but became a habit—a habit of 
enduring hardness, and cleaving to the steadfast performance of duty 
in face of the strongest allurements to the pleasanter and easier 
course.—Life of Charles Lamb, by A. AINGER. 


Derrick was in good spirits the next day. He talked much 
of Major Vaughan, wondered whether the voyage home had 
restored his health, discussed the probable length of his leave, 
and speculated as to the nature of his illness ; the telegram had 
of course given no details. 

“There hasn’t been even a photograph for the last five years,” 
he remarked, as we walked down to the quay together. “Yet I 
think I should know him anywhere, if it is only by his height. 
He used to look so well on horseback. I remember as a child 
seeing him in a sham fight charging up Czsar’s Camp.” 

“ How old were you when he went out ?” 

“Oh, quite a small boy,” replied Derrick. “It was just 
before I first stayed with you. However, he has had a regular 
succession of photographs sent out to him, and will know me 
easily enough.” 

Poor Derrick! I can’t think of that day even now without a 
kind of mental shiver. We watched the great steamer as it 
glided up to the quay, and Derrick scanned the crowded deck 
with eager eyes, but could nowhere see the tall, soldierly figure 
that had lingered so long in his memory. He stood with his 
hand resting on the rail of the gangway, and when presently it 
was raised to the side of the steamer, he still kept his position, 
so that he could instantly catch sight of his father as he passed 
down. I stood close behind him, and watched the motley pro- 
cession of passengers ; most of them had the dull, colourless 
skin which bespeaks long residence in India, and a particularly 
yellow and peevish-looking old man was grumbling loudly as 
he slowly made his way down the gangway. 

. “The most disgraceful scene!” he remarked. “The fellow 
was as drunk as he could be.” 

“Who was it?” asked his companion. 

“Why, Major Vaughan, to be sure. The only wonder is 
that he hasn’t drunk himself to death by this time—been at it 
years enough!” 
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Derrick turned, as though to shelter himself from the curious 
eyes of the travellers ; but everywhere the quay was crowded. 
It seemed to me not unlike the life that lay before him, with 
this new shame, which could not be hid; and I shall never 
forget the look of misery in his face. 

“ Most likely a great exaggeration of that spiteful old fogey’s,” 
I said. “‘ Never believe anything that you hear,” is a sound 
axiom. Had you not better try to get on board ?” 

“Yes ; and for heaven’s sake come with me, Wharncliffe!” he 
said. “It can’t be true! It is, as you say, that man’s spite, or 
else there is some one else of the name on board. That must 
be it—some one else of the name.” 

I don’t know whether he managed to deceive himself. We 
made our way on board, and he spoke to one of the stewards, 
who conducted us to the saloon. I knew from the expression 
of the man’s face that the words we had overheard were but 
too true; it was a mere glance that he gave us, yet if he had 
said aloud, “they belong to that old drunkard! Thank Heaven 
I’m not in their shoes!” I could not have better understood 
what was in his mind. 

There were three persons only in the great saloon: an officer’s 
servant, whose appearance did not please me ; a fine-looking old 
man with grey hair and whiskers, and a rough-hewn honest 
face, apparently the ship’s doctor ; and a tall grizzled man, in 
whom I at once sawa sort of horrible likeness to Derrick— 
horrible because this face was wicked and degraded, and because 
its owner was drunk—noisily drunk. 

Derrick paused for a minute, looking at his father; then, 
deadly pale, he turned to the old doctor. “I am Major Vaughan’s 
son,” he said. 

The doctor grasped his hand, and there was something in the 
old man’s kindly, chivalrous manner which brought a sort of 
light into the gloom. 

“T am very glad to see you!” he exclaimed. “Is the Major's 
luggage ready?” he inquired, turning to the servant. Then, 
as the man replied in the affirmative, “How would it be, 
Mr. Vaughan, if your father’s man just saw the things into a 
cab? and then I’ll come on shore with you and see my patient 
safely settled in.” 

Derrick acquiesced, and the doctor turned to the Major, who 
was leaning up against one of the pillars of the saloon and 
shouting out “’Twas in Trafalgar Bay” in a way which, under 
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other circumstances, would have been highly comic. The doctor 
interrupted him, as with much feeling he sang how— 
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“England declared that every man 
That day had done his duty.” 


“ Look, Major,” he said ; “here is your son come to meet you.”’ 

“Glad to see you, my boy,” said the Major, reeling forward 
and running all his words together. ‘“ How’s your mother? Is 
this Lawrence? Glad to see both of you! Why, your's like ’s 
two peas! Not Lawrence, do you say? Confound it, doctor, 
how the ship rolls to-day !” 

And the old wretch staggered and would have fallen, had not 
Derrick supported him and landed him safely on one of the 
fixed ottomans. 

“Yes, yes, you’re the son for me,” he went on, with a bland 
smile, which made his face all the more hideous. “ You're not 
so rough and clumsy as that confounded John Thomas, whose 
hands are like brickbats. I’m a mere wreck, as you see; it’s 
the accursed climate! But your mother will soon nurse me 
into health again ; she was always a good nurse, poor soul! it 
was her best point. What with you and your mother, I shall 
soon be myself again.” 

Here the doctor interposed, and Derrick made desperately 
for a porthole and gulped down mouthfuls of fresh air: but he 
was not allowed much ofa respite, for the servant returned to 
say that he had procured a cab, and the Major called loudly for 
his son’s arm. 

“T’'ll not have you,” he said, pushing the servant violently 
away. “Come, Derrick, help me! you are worth two of that 
blockhead.” 

And Derrick came quickly forward, his face still very pale, 
but with a dignity about it which I had never before seen ; 
and, giving his arm to his drunken father, he piloted him 
across the saloon, through the staring ranks of stewards, 
officials, and tardy passengers outside, down the gangway, and 
over the crowded quay to the cab. I knew that each derisive 
glance of the spectators was to him like a sword-thrust, and 
longed to throttle the Major, who seemed to enjoy himself 
amazingly on ¢erra firma, and sang at the top of his voice as we 
drove through the streets of Southampton. The old doctor 
kept up a cheery flow of small-talk with me, thinking, no doubt, 
that this would be a kindness to Derrick: and at last that 
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purgatorial drive ended and somehow Derrick and the doctor 
between them got the Major safelyinto his room at Radley’s Hotel. 

We had ordered lunch in a private sitting-room, thinking 
that the Major would prefer it to the coffee-room ; but, as it 
turned out, he was in no state to appear. They left him asleep, 
and the ship’s doctor sat in the seat that had been prepared for 
his patient, and made the meal as tolerable to us both as it 
could be. He was an odd, old-fashioned fellow, but as true a 
gentleman as ever breathed. 

“Now,” he said, when lunch was over, “ you and I must just 
have a talk together, Mr. Vaughan, and I will help you to 
understand your father’s case.” 

I made a movement to go, but sat down again at Derrick’s 
request. I think, poor old fellow, he dreaded being alone, and 
knowing that I had seen his father at the worst, thought I might 
as well hear all particulars. 

“Major Vaughan,” continued the doctor, “has now been 
under my care for some weeks, and I had some communication 
with the regimental surgeon about his case before he sailed. 
He is suffering from an enlarged liver, and the disease has been 
brought on by his unfortunate habit of over-indulgence in 
stimulants.” I could almost have smiled, so very gently and 
considerately did the good old man veil in long words the 
shameful fact. “It is a habit sadly prevalent among our 
fellow-countrymen in India ; the climate aggravates the mischief, 
and very many lives are in this way ruined. Then your father 
was also unfortunate enough to contract rheumatism when he 
was camping out in the jungle last year, and this is increasing 
on him very much, so that his life is almost intolerable to him, 
and he naturally flies for relief to his greatest enemy, drink. 
At all costs, however, you must keep him from stimulants ; they 
will only intensify the disease and the sufferings, in fact they are 
poison to a manin sucha state. Don’t think I am a bigot in 
these matters ; but I say that for a man in such a condition as 
this, there is nothing for it but total abstinence, and at all costs 
your father must be guarded from the possibility of procuring 
any sort of intoxicating drink. Throughout the voyage I have 
done my best to shield him, but it was a difficult matter. His 
servant, too, is not trustworthy, and should be dismissed if 
possible.” 

“ Had he spoken at all of his plans?”. asked Derrick, and his 
voice sounded strangely unlike itself. 
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“He asked me what place in England he had better settle 
down in,” said the doctor, “and I strongly recommended him to 
try Bath. This seemed to please him, and if he is well enough 
he had better go there to-morrow. He mentioned your mother 
this morning ; no doubt she will know how to manage him.” 

“My mother is dead,” said Derrick, pushing back his chair 
and beginning to pace the room. The doctor made kindly 
apologies, 

“Perhaps you have a sister, who could go to him ?” 

“No,” replied Derrick. “My only sister is married, and her 
husband would never allow it.” 

“Or a cousin or an aunt?” suggested the old man, naively 
unconscious that the words sounded like a quotation. 

I saw the ghost of a smile flit over Derrick’s harassed face 
as he shook his head. 

“T suggested that he should go into some Home for—cases 
of the kind,” resumed the doctor, “or place himself under the 
charge of some medical man; however, he won’t hear of such a 
thing. But if he is left to himself—well, it is all up with him. 
He will drink himself to death in a few months.” 

“He shall not be left alone,” said Derrick ; “I will live with 
him. Do you think I should do? It seems to be Hobson’s 
choice.” 

I looked up in amazement—for here was Derrick calmly 
giving himself up to a life that must crush every plan for the 
future he had made. Did men make such a choice as that 
while they took two or three turns in a room? Did they speak 
so composedly after a struggle that must have been so bitter ? 
Thinking it over now, I feel sure it was his extraordinary gift of 
insight and his clear judgment which made him behave in this 
way. He instantly perceived and promptly acted ; the worst of 
the suffering came long after. 

“Why of course you are the very best person in the world 
for him,” said the doctor. “He has taken a fancy to you, and 
evidently you have a certain influence with him. If any one 
can save him it will be you.” 

But the thought of allowing Derrick to be sacrificed to that 
old brute of a Major was more than I could bear calmly. 

“ A more mad scheme was never proposed,” I cried. ‘“ Why, 
doctor, it will be utter ruin to my friend’s career; he will lose 
years that no one can ever make up. And besides, he is unfit 
for such a strain ; he will never stand it.” 
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My heart felt hot as I thought of Derrick, with his highly- 
strung sensitive nature, his refinement, his gentleness, in constant 
companionship with such a man as Major Vaughan. 

“My dear sir,” said the old doctor, with a gleam in his eye, 
“T understand your feeling weil enough. But depend upon it, 
your friend has made the right choice, and there is no doubt 
that he’ll be strong enough to do his duty.” 

The word reminded me of the Major’s song, and my voice was 
abominably sarcastic in tone as I said to Derrick, “ you no longer 
consider writing your duty then?” 

“Yes,” he said, “ but it must stand second to this. Don’t be 
vexed, Sydney ; our plans are knocked on the head, but it is not 
so bad as you make out. I have at any rate enough to live on, 
and can afford to wait.” 

There was no more to be said, and the next day I saw that 
strange trio set out on their road to Bath. The Major looking 
more wicked when sober than he had done when drunk ; the old 
doctor kindly and considerate as ever ; and Derrick, with an air 
of resolution about that English face of his, and a dauntless 
expression in his eyes which impressed me curiously. 

These quiet reserved fellows are always giving one odd surprises. 
He had astounded me by the vigour and depth of the first 
volume of ‘Lynwood’s Heritage.’ He astonished me now by a 
new phase in his own character. Apparently he who had always 
been content to follow where I led, and to watch life rather than 
to take an active share in it, now intended to strike out a very 
decided line of his own. 


(To be continued.) 
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“THE waggons need not be watched now, we crossed into 
Khameé’s country last night, and none of his people will take 
anything.” 

The speaker was one of the Bechuanaland Border Police, and 
though our thoughts went off to traditions of a simple if a 
little mead-sodden England, we ourselves were standing by a 
struggling Veldt fire, near the 22nd parallel of south latitude, 
our waggons outspanned for the day at Selindia, the last water 
on our road before a trek of thirty-two miles into Shoshong. 
For a fortnight after leaving Mafeking, the frontier town of 
British territory, we had been slowly creeping north behind the 
undulating horns of an ox-team ; our road a track of soft red 
sand, our outlook the immense grass-flats of Bechuanaland 
with their camel-thorn trees, mohatla bush and ant-heaps, the 
monotony broken here and there by strikingly beautiful almost 
Trossachs-like scenery. 

From the tropical “ River of Good Signs,” as Vasco de Gama 
in his delight named the Zambesi, Bechuanaland reaches down 
to Griqualand West, and almost to the eminently European 
Diamond Fields. For agriculture and minerals this country is 
in all probability one of the most valuable parts of South Africa, 
and has escaped from the vagueness of Dean Swift’s geographers, 
who 

» « “in Afric maps 

With savage pictures fill their gaps ; 
And o’er inhabitable downs 

Place elephants instead of towns.” 


Perhaps through the many “cousins” who took part in Sir 
Charles Warren’s Expedition in 1885, English people gathered in 
aneasy social way, that the southern district of this country had 
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been annexed as" British territory, under Imperial rule, and with 
the large native Reserves that justice demanded. Partly at 
the same time, and partly a few months ago, the whole re- 
mainder of Bechuanaland to the north was placed under a 
British Protectorate ; to this result one of its three principal 
rulers, Khamé, Chief of the Bamangwato, has largely con- 
tributed. 

To see Khamé had been a reason for our journey. Reading 
2 recent Blue-book* two years before in England, it had been 
startling to find its matter-of-fact pages dashed with descriptions 
that were almost enthusiastic. “ Khamé’s authority is well 
established,” reported Lieut. C. E. Haynes, R.E., “and he rules 
the tribe more by kindness than by severity. He is probably 
the best example of what a black man can become by means 
of a good disposition, and of Christianity.” Again, Lieut. 
E. A. Maund, B.F.F., wrote: “Khamé’s history would fill a 
volume ; suffice it here to say he is a man far in advance of 
his people. He rules by generosity instead of by fear. Cool 
in danger and thoroughly self-possessed at all times, his very 
taking manners would win golden opinions in any society.” 

Coming nearer by many thousand miles to this African chief, 
his reputation only gained ; the Administrator and Sir Frederick 
Carrington (Commandant Bechuanaland Border Police), travel- 
lers, traders, and hunters all spoke of Khamé with respect, some 
even with friendship : “Of Khamé’s splendid character,” wrote 
one, “I cannot speak too highly.” 

Meanwhile he had become a more prominent man. He had 
extended English influence, he was ruling loyally to his new 
Suzerain a country that borders on our own and on the Trans- 
vaal, that is believed to contain gold-bearing strata, and through 
which pass the great trade-routes to the Zambesi and the 
north. Commercially and politically in the world of Africa, he 
had become an interesting figure; he had emerged out of the 
dust storm that turns so much African history into a dull con- 
fusion dashed with a terrible red. 

Khamé is a radical reformer, who yet develops both him- 
self and his people on the natural lines of the race; he has 
made himself into a character that can be spoken of as a 
“perfect English gentleman,” but without losing for a moment 
his self-respect as an African; he has kept his position as a 





* The Blue-book entitled: “Further Correspondence respecting the 
affairs of the Transvaal, and adjacent Territories,” February, 1586. 
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such a man can raise his nation. Hehas done it all, as he would 
tell us, because he is a Christian convert. 

“For the interpretation of human life, an anecdote may be 
more valuable than atheory.”* A slight sketch of Khamé may 
be evidence whether Islamism is indeed the force that can best 
raise the Africans. 

At Selindia a little group of his people, the Bamangwato, 
stood round us for the first time, holding the quaintly shaped 
white-wood pitchers in which they had brought milk—for sale, 
it must be confessed, in spite of a hospitable theory of Khamé’s 
that it is to be given to all strangers. The negro type was 
absent both in form and colour ; indeed one boy with a Roman 
contour of head, and strikingly handsome face, we mutually and 
irresistibly named after a learned Bishop of Hippo. These 
people, with the other Bechuana, belong to the great Bantu race 
that may possibly be traceable to Syria, and that has its own 
tradition of a descent from the north-west, driving the 
aborigines southward or enslaving them. The race comprises 
most of the better known nations, and whatever their name— 
Zulu, Basuto, Fingoe, &c.—they retain three common charac- 
teristics ; they are skilful fighters, they have excellent memories, 
and as a High Commissioner (who had had much to do with 
them) almost pathetically said: “They are born diplomatists.” 
The Bamangwato are a peaceful branch, feeding and clothing 
themselves by agriculture and hunting, though, as the big game 
is driven farther north, “cotton goods” will sadly replace the 
old graceful exquisitely-sewn kaross. Their art-capacity reaches 
to fairly-shaped articles of wood burnt with quaint patterns, 
often in zig-zag lines, and to the general snuff-box ornamented 
prettily enough with inlaid metal or ivory. 

Leaving the too abundant waters of Selindia, hard trekking for 
thirty-six hours brought us to the “ gardens,” or cultivated lands 
surrounding Shoshong, Khamé’s capital, and the largest native 
town in South Africa. For three or four miles the road passed 
through the heavy crops of Kaffir corn, and of maize “with his 
garments green and yellow.” We reached the out-span ground 
as the sun rose over the mountains behind the town; very 
grand the massive granite range looked, every indentation 
marked with blue shadow, while the mist slowly melted back- 
wards up the deep gorge. At the base of the hills were 

* Professor E. Dowden. 
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thousands of brown huts, in no especial order, but divided into 
groups each enclosed with high fencing that was here and there 
green with climbing gourds, a welcome sight to English eyes 
weary of the primary reds and yellows under the blue African 
sky. The gorge is the opening into the pass leading north, 
and the source of the stream that now only scantily supplies 
Shoshong with water ; in former days it was a river, but, with 
many of its comrades in this country, has either dried up or 
found some more convenient channel underground. Three miles 
to the south runs a parallel range of hills, chiefly basaltic rock, 
and the oval-shaped plain lying between is one carefully tended 
plough garden. The whole appearance of the place is 
thoroughly African, but cultured and civilized. Plenty of life 
goes on in the big town with its sixteen thousand inhabitants, 
its resident traders and police, its visits of officers and hunters ; 
but its main interest is still the chief. 

Dates are a difficulty with natives ; but probably Khamé was 
born about 1830, one of the many sons of the many wives of 
Sekhome, the then chief, but his legal heir. Two glimpses into 
a wider world came to him as a boy; he went for a hunting 
season with Gordon Cumming, and he heard from a travel- 
ling native of the new religion Dr. Moffat was teaching in the 
south. The next to reach that then far interior town was a 
Lutheran missionary from Germany, and Khamé was soon 
afterwards baptized. Since then the station at Shoshong 
has been in the charge of the London Missionary Society, 
and from their missionaries Khamé has received further in- 
struction. 

In our century even a Charlemagne could hardly order a 
nation into the mystic waters of Baptism, or an English ruler 
and his people happily accept a new faith almost in common. 
An African chief becoming a Christian differs widely from the 
bulk of his subjects, not on matters of feeling that can be private 
save for a pleasant expansion among sympathisers, but on 
cardinal points in social and political life, especially on 
Polygamy, Witchcraft, and Feasts. Without understanding 
this, and these, it is hardly possible to realize what Khamé has 
done. Polygamy to a chief means alliances both with powerful 
families in his tribe, and with neighbours: these alliances mean 
support. Witchcraft is a wider question. An African has 
intense faith in supernatural powers of evil, he believes them to 
be everywhere and in everything: if he were to speak in 
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scientific language he would probably describe life as being a 
state not of correspondence with, but of escape from its environ- 
ment. Imagining himself bewitched, he grows mad with terror, 
and is then hardly more accountable for the cruelties he will 
commit to baffle the bewitcher than is a dog with a kettle tied 
to its tail for eccentricities in conduct. Chiefs generally lead 
in all the rain-making and victory-securing rites, and have 
under their orders a band of doctors or “ wizards.” These men 
possess a knowledge of roots and herbs that enables them to 
cure some of their patients, but their awful claim is to control 
the evil spirits, and to recognize, or “smell out,” their human 
tools. This is a torpedo-like force with the chief in command :. 
an obnoxious or wealthy person can be “smelt out” as an 
agency of the Evil One; his death is more or less popular, and 
confiscation easily makes the chief his heir. The feasts are 
very frequent, and form a strong social tie between ruler and 
ruled ; roughly speaking, they mean ox-eating and beer-drink- 
ing, but especially and immoderately the latter. All these 
customs and beliefs have additional support in the very fact 
that they are inherited: what caste is to the Hindoo, the 
customs of his grandfather are to the Bechuana. “ How can 
I answer to Khari (a predecessor) if I change the customs of 
a town?” was always the form of Sekhome’s refusal to learn 
Christianity. 

Great difficulties rouse only great souls. These have daunted 
men with any weakness in their moral spine; in some cases 
chiefs have practically renounced Christianity themselves 
though encouraging it among their people, in one or two they 
have resigned their chieftainship. It is probably everywhere 
tempting to human nature, either to acquiesce in an Alexandria, 
or to leave it for the Laura in the desert ; but fortunately for 
the world there are nobler souls who cleanse their Alexandria, 
and Khamé has joined that gallant company. 

In 1862 a runner brought news that those restless neighbours, 
the Matabele, were moving down on Shoshong. Like the 
descents of Danes on East Anglian farms, these raids from an 
equally cruel north were the terror of the poor Bamangwato : 
wives and children were hurried up on to the mountain, cattle 
were driven into hiding-places, while the small supply of cheap 
guns was sadly looked over. Then Sekhome turned, as most 
of us do in trouble, to his supernatural—plunging into charms 
and incantations. The pressure was severe enough to test 
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Khameé’s faith ; with the other Christians he first knelt in prayer 
under the bright African moon, and then sternly stopped the 
incantations. Obtaining leave, he started northwards with two 
hundred young men of his own regiment, and met the Matabele 
at sunset: he broke two of their companies by his vigorous 
charge, but a third stole past through the high grass and 
attacked him in the rear. Beaten though he was, the fight had 
been severe enough to make the Matabele retreat, and to win 
the verdict from their brave old warrior Chief Moselikatse : 
“Khamé is a man, there is no other man among the Bamang- 
wato.” 

“To-day those who pray to God are our leaders,” exclaimed 
the heathen, sharing a surprise English soldiers are said once to 
have felt in India. But when Sekhome turned defence into 
retaliation, and despatched cattle-lifting parties among the 
Matabele, Khamé strongly protested, and refused the share of 
the booty offered to him. 

Not long after this the time came for the celebration of certain 
heathen rites, at which a large following of sons is the Bechuana 
father’s claim to honour. Khamé felt that he could not attend. 
Sekhome expostulated, grew angry, and declared that only the 
sons who went with him to the “ Bogura” should inherit his 
wealth or chieftainship. Finding his heir still unmoved, he 
began to realize that this strange new Gesta Christi would have 
practical effect, and with the keen worldly wisdom of his Bantu 
race, he set to work to baffle the “ white Christ.” Monogamy 
was seized on as a popular point for attack, and Khamé, 
already married to Mabisa, was ordered to take a second 
wife. 

But never in the most lovely days of chivalry had any woman 
a more loyal knight than Mabisa has found in her husband. 
For ten years the struggle went on, the young chief's answer 
always the same: “I refuse on account of the Word of God ; lay 
the hardest tasks on me as to hunting elephants for ivory, or 
any service you can think of as a token of my obedience, but I 
cannot take another wife.” 

Treachery and plots on Sekhome’s part were met by Khamé 
with unfailing respect and self-restraint of action and word. One 
can understand why a German traveller who paid a scientific 
visit to Shoshong at this time, should write: “I am glad by my 
acquaintance with Khamé to have an opportunity of mentioning 
a black man whom I would under no circumstances be ashamed 
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to call my friend. The simple, modest, and at the same time 
noble deportment of this chief’s son awoke a delightful feeling.” * 

An attempt to murder Khamé in his hut at night was frus- 
trated by the men refusing to fire,-and by their disarming 
Sekhome ; the revolt was plainly in his son’s favour, and the old 
man fled in terror, knowing too well the African fate for deposed 
rulers. After some trouble he was discovered in his hiding-place 
by a messenger from Khamé, who begged him to return, and 
assured him of safety and chieftainship. Scarcely believing that 
this could be anything but a plot, Sekhome returned—to be 
addressed with the greatest respect by his son, and to make and 
break with equal zeal the only condition asked for, namely, that 
the marriage question should be dropped. 

Another night the young chief woke to find his court lit up 
with flames, and to see in the red light the weird figures of 
wizards dancing round as they threw in spells and chanted curses. 
One wonders if for a moment the old beliefs and dreads flashed 
up in Khamé’s mind, but whether by an effort or not, he walked 
up to the mystic fire, and put it out. The affair, however, could 
not end soeasily. ‘“ Khamé has been bewitched,” spread through 
the town, and presently a deputation came, imploring him to set 
other powers of evil to work on his own side. “If you do not,’ 
they added, “the people will not remain with you. We arc not 
afraid of Sekhome, but who can withstand the power of the 
‘baloi’?” Who indeed, when as late as the seventeenth century 
English witches were killed and their bodies ‘ devoyred’ by dogs ? 

It was a kindly well-meant effort, and to put it away must 
have cost the pain so often part of a brave life, when the easy 
compliance that would retain friends is impossible to a high 
nature. Khamé answered briefly: “The Word of God forbids 
me to curse any one, least of all my own father.” Sadly enough, 
perhaps, the little group went away, and their report soon 
brought its effect ; the party Khamé had steadily refused to lead 
now left him. “We preferred the son,” said the people, “and we 
gave him his chance. He might have been chief of the town to- 
day, but for his being in the Word of God which makes him so 
impracticable.” 

Another attempt to assassinate Khamé followed, and then so 
much persecution that he was driven to take refuge in the moun- 
tains with a few faithful followers. Here he was besieged for 
nearly two months ; Sekhome, after attempting to poison the 

* ‘Drei Yahre in Siid"Afrika.’ Von Gustav Fritsch. Breslau, 1868. 
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spring, succeeded in cutting off all water supply for eight days, 
when the little party lived on a few melons, stolen by night from 
the town gardens. Khamé’s retaliation was to give his men 
strict orders to take no offensive action, and to send back a horse 
that had been taken from his father. 

After another hollow peace, Sekhome, whose plots read like a 
page of old Italian history, brought on the scene the rival 
claimant to Shoshong, Macheng, promising to retire if only his 
son were put an end to. But Macheng blessed where he should 
have cursed. “The people of the Word of God alone speak the 
truth. If you want your son killed, kill him yourself,” was 
Macheng’s decision, though but for Khamé’s help it would have 
cost him his life. Macheng then headed the people, weary as 
they must have been of contention, and drove out Sekhome. 
With forgiving loyalty Khamé became his father’s champion, 
and after winning back Shoshong, brought Sekhome from his 
exile to be reinstated as chief. Hopeless still of peace for him- 
self, he made a new home on the banks of the Zonga river to 
the north, where he was followed by the bulk of the Bamang- 
wato. Sekhome found himself left with the subject tribes, and 
furious at the desertion, cleverly managed to capture many of 
the wives. Roused at last by this wrong to others, Khamé 
flashed down at the head of his young regiment, recovered the 
wives, and took Shoshong, partly burning it. Still he refused 
the chieftainship and spared his father, marching back to his 
fever-stricken home on the Zonga. It was for the last time; 
news quickly followed him of the old chief’s death, but Khamé 
returned only to find Shoshong held by a younger brother, 
Khamane, in full revolt. 

Through this rebellion, too, run the same golden threads 
of courage and gentleness, of hard fights won and of lives 
spared, or as Lieutenant Haynes summarizes: “Khamé’s 
treatment of his rebellious brother has been chivalric to an 
extreme.” * 

Khamane is now living across the border in the Transvaal, 
and last year from that safe shelter declared his intention to 
shoot Khamé. The latter heard of it, and decided to meet his 
brother at once, knowing how quickly border troubles and large 
results may rise with neighbourly help. The council wished a 
regiment to go with him. Khamé refused, saying it might 


* “Further Correspondence on Affairs of the Transvaal and adjacent 
Territories.” 
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make trouble, and if his brother wished to shoot him he had 
better go alone. Alone he went, and made peace. 

As a chief, Khamé’s rule has been the decided one that 
might have been foreseen from a man sternly schooled as he 
had been, and not by nature one of those easy characters 
content to do right themselves and to leave their world to do 
wrong. He believes that a great responsibility attaches to his 
position, not to be led by the popular voice but to lead it, to be 
the Hero-king whom Mr. Carlyle would have delighted in. 
“What the chiefs do the people will do,” he said to the Bishop 
of Bloemfontein ; and this belief is a key-note of his life. No 
lovely visions of an Aslauga, or of mystic light and the Holy 
Grail, have stirred this Knight of Africa, but an English con- 
ception of Christian duty to be done at all costs. The picture 
may not look as beautiful; the mean figure of the canteen- 
keeper, the brandy-smuggler or the witch-doctor, must replace 
the foe “in shining armour”; the poor weak-willed subject 
rebelling against his champion is the object, and not some 
golden-haired princess or exquisite mysticism ; and the lookers- 
on are not a brilliant court, or the Knights of a Round Table, 
but a few scattered missionaries or a passing traveller. 

Khamé has been most resolute in repressing drink, both the 
importation of spirits by traders, and the interior manufacture of 
a sufficiently stupefying liquor known as native beer. The 
length of the struggle against the former, and the persistent 
smuggling that has been detected, hardly reflect credit on our 
white selves, or show that superiority one hears of ad nauseam 
in countries where the races are intermingled. Stopping the 
beer-making has been a more unpopular movement ; and with 
Khamane at hand to foster discontent, the chief has undoubtedly 
put in jeopardy his own position. But in consequence the quiet 
and order of Shoshong are striking; in spite of the fifteen 
thousand inhabitants, it fulfils the dreams of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
for to quote again from our Blue-book: “ It would require no 
police to manage the native part of the town. By his determi- 
nation and courage Khamé has put down strong drink among 
his people, and prevented traders from bringing it into his 
country.” If Khamé is thought too strict, it would not be by 
those who have seen the state of other towns where there are 
large native populations, and the canteen vote is valuable. What- 
ever white races may suffer from unrestricted alcohol, the effects 
are worse on darker-skinned peoples ; physically they suffer to a 
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greater extent, and morally do not seem able to resist the craving 
for more until the stage of madness and stupor is reached. 

Morally, Khamé is also strict, sternly opposing any wrong- 
doing. There is great tenderness in his care for the daughters of 
the Christians ; he understands the difficulties of their present 
position, not inheriting habits of self-respect or control, and yet 
released from the old heathen system which, though degrading 
to the girl, was excellent in its strictness. He allows them to be 
sent to his outlying cattle-posts, where they can be completely 
sheltered from temptation. 

His reforms have been sweeping ; he has forbidden all accusa- 
tions of witchcraft, with the endless cruelty and deaths resulting ; 
the old custom of killing children born weakly or deformed ; 
burying the living infant with the dead mother ; destroying one 
of twin children, &c. The terrible punishments inflicted by 
other interior chiefs are unknown under his rule ; death is in- 
flicted only for the same crimes as in civilized countries, and 
very rarely. The slave race of the Masara lives under improved 
conditions, and “ Khamé is quick to punish any of their masters 
—his own people—whom he finds guilty of cruelty towards 
them.”* Lately he has been regulating Bamangwato commerce 
in a spirit that reminds one of early Tudor statutes ; is it a phase 
growing nations must pass through? The price of a goat is to 
be ten shillings, 2 sheep fifteen shillings, the making-up of a 
kaross a guinea, and so on; he is also trying to change the 
system of barter for one of cash, but whether he and his advisers 
are wise in this remains to be seen, his present high class of 
resident trader may not remain under the more difficult system. 
With its neighbours this country has stories of underground 
wealth, and has not escaped a practical revival of these seven- 
teenth-century traditions. From the competitors Khamé 
accepted one company, receiving a certain sum for what is 
known as the “concession” or exclusive right to prospect for 
gold in a specified district and to work it when found. Larger 
sums have been since offered to our chief to bribe him to break 
faith, and transfer the concession. “ Fins cuer ne peut menter ;” 
the manager of the accepted company, Mr. Maurice Hearny, told 
me that Khamé had kept his word to them to the letter, and in 
the spirit on certain points that the letter hardly covered ; adding, 
“he is a practical Christian ; he has learnt his Christianity, and 
he acts up to it.” 

* F. Johnson, Letter to Cape Argus, Aug. 24, 1888. 
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At sunrise every morning Khamé is to be seen in his kothla, 
a scrupulously clean courtyard with mud walls, about ten feet 
high, loop-holed and sharply cut. A curious assembly these 
walls contain at times; out-lying natives bringing in news, or 
what our grand-parents might have considered news ; a filibuster- 
ing expedition is hovering near the border ; an ox has died 
mysteriously, or a traveller’s waggon has broken down ; head- 
men (each in charge of a section of the big population) waiting 
to lay difficulties or accusations before the chief. A German 
traveller on his harmless journey north for insects or game, 
sometimes with a single rifle ; or Major Goold-Adams, who has 
ridden up from Mafeking ; or Mr. Selons full of gentle regret 
over the distance lions will keep ; or a missionary gaining hope 
from Khamé’s life for his work in a lonely north. All alike, 
Khamé greets with easy natural dignity, and rather silent 
manner. “Your words are wise words,” is the often-repeated 
answer to what he agrees with. 

Sunday at Shoshong is a pretty, almost home-like day. 
Early in the morning Khamé goes up to the springs in the 
deep mountain kloof, where hundreds of the women gather 
with their red or yellow water-pots and calabashes ; each as 
she passes the chief receives his kindly greeting, “Good morn- 
ing, my friend,” or “my child.” Something of the same kind 
we saw when the large congregation came out from the after- 
noon service, and Khamé, with his kindly face and sweet smile, 
walked up the wide road, patting the curly heads of the little 
brown children, and speaking to the elders. Later that day he 
was giving food to the old men of a regiment, for, as Lieutenant 
Haynes noticed, “ Khamé spends a great part of his revenue in 
acts of kindness to his people.” The day had that beautiful 
stillness of Sunday, when the world is silent, 


“To hear the angels sing.” 


Waggons are not forbidden to trek in, for the heavy roads are 
full of difficulty, but Khamé’s strong wish against it is made 
known. He encourages his people to go to the outlying tribes 
to teach them, though he allows no pressure to be put on any 
one to join his own faith. Where heathen customs are harmless 
he does not forbid them, though he declared against them at 
once in all what might be called State functions. Every year 
he begins the digging season with a solemn meeting for public 
prayer instead of the old rites, and to the astonishment of the 
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people the harvests continually increase. Unlike other interior 
chiefs, who either virtually or in plainest words demand presents 
from visitors as a payment for passing through their country, 
Khamé refuses them if offered. He is indeed a most courteous 
host, as we had not only heard, but found during our stay in 
Shoshong. 

In foreign affairs there is the same straight decided dealing, 
and a policy ruled by the Sermon on the Mount. A small 
refugee people in his country, the Saleika, lately became 
troublesome, and Khamé received responsible advice to suppress 
the discontent at once. He consented reluctantly, and marched 
against them with a large force, accompanied by a few men of 
the Border Police, one of whom gave me the account. The 
Saleika stronghold is a picturesque place on a high rock 
surrounded by hills: it was attacked, but the moment it was 
taken, Khamé stopped any further fighting, and allowed the 
Saleika to escape unpursued to the mountains. Messengers 
were sent to them there with promises of safety, and an offer 
of waggons for the women and children on their journey over 
the border. However, tradition was too strong for faith, and 
the Saleika remained in hiding until they could one by one 
slip away. In his rather complicated relations with the 
Matabele, Khamé has acted wisely and courteously, until a 
good understanding has taken the place of the old feuds, and 
bloodshed. 

One more incident completes what I have been able to 
collect of Khamé’s life. A year ago for valid reasons, he 
ordered two traders to leave the country: these men deter- 
mined last May to force their way back. As they came near 
Shoshong, Khamé sent one of the resident traders to meet 
them, warning them to retreat unless they brought a letter from 
the English Government giving some reason why he should 
revoke his decision. The men came on, and rode into Shoshong. 
Khamé met them at once, accompanied by Mr. Hearny, by one 
of the Border Police, and by Mr. Hepburn, the missionary. 
He kept to one question, “Were they authorized by the British 
Government?” They were not. The people of the town urged 
the strongest measures ; Khamé contented himself with arresting 
the men, and sending them down country under escort to be 
dealt with by English authority, Then came in the magna- 
nimity that is so essentially characteristic of the chief. He 
ordered the escort to treat their prisoners with every respect 
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and consideration, and he chose the escort from the men of an 
old regiment,* lest they should be roughly handled on the 
road by younger men, excited as the Bamangwato were by the 
defiance offered to his authority. One of the prisoners nobly 
took advantage of the age of the escort to make his escape, 
as the other did of the courtesy of their treatment; both 
men then joined the well-known filibuster Grobelaar, and again 
tried to force their way in from the Transvaal border. The 
“ Grobelaar incident” followed, and is now under investigation 
by Sir Sydney Shippard, the Administrator of Bechuanaland. 
Private letters from Shoshong say that, throughout, “ Khamé 
has acted with great dignity, self-control and prudence,” and 
that, “at the hands of any other native chief, Francis and 
Chapman would have received very different treatment.” 

To speak of Khamé for a moment as a man, one is struck by 
what I can only call his winning personality. His Christianity, 
though so thorough, is in no way what the world is ready to 
condemn as morbid. He has remained the same keen hunter he 
was when a boy; his stud of horses is one even an Englishman 
might envy ; his daily life is as simple and unaffected as possible. 
To his children he has been a most careful and loving father ; 
his home remains completely African in its surroundings, but is 
full of refinement and courtesy. I shall always remember the 
pretty scene we shared in there our last evening in Shoshong : 
the large brown hut, its walls stencilled, the broad eaves covering 
the raised step that made a pleasant verandah ; the wide, clean 
court shut in by loop-holed walls; the fire in one corner, with 
three little brown maidens, half playing, half cooking ; the grace- 
ful figures of girls carrying corn crossing the court at intervals ; 
Khameée’s son, a bright gentlemanly boy, sitting near his mother, 
Mabisa, under the eaves ; the daughters beside her; the little 
grandchildren running up to her; and among them all the tall 
slight man, his thin, nervous face full of decision and of sweet- 
ness, who had won through endurance and peril the purity of 
that almost unique home among African chiefs. 

“A Christian and a hero,” was the description of Khamé 
given by a soldier whose words carry weight in England and 
in Africa. 

“It is not what people say of him,” was the account given by 


* Each regiment is composed of men about the same age. Boys born in 
the same year or two are enrolled as one regiment, and remain unrecruited 
by any younger or older men. 
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a trooper in the Border Police, “it is what I know myself. I 
was quartered in Shoshong for eighteen months, and I call him 
a genuine Christian man. He does not make much fuss over 
it, but it is real.” 

There is, I know, a tendency to look on such a man as 
Khamé much in the way in which we look on some freak of 
Nature, as of no weight in an argument. But there have been 
times when Science has found in so-called freaks of Nature 
evidence of her deepest laws. To those who believe in the 
power of Christianity to raise all native races alike, whether 
they were called Teutons in the past or Bantu in the present, 
Khamé’s life is but one of many that even here turn the walk 
by faith into the walk of sight. It has fulfilled that noblest 
test given to us in ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy :’ 

“It is better than everything else that the world should be 
a little better because a man has lived—even ever so little 
better, dearest.” 

L. KNIGHT-BRUCE. 
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Quite Out of the Way. 
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TOWN life is destructive of all that pleasant intercourse between 
rich and poor, which is or was to be found in the purely country 
communities where the population is small and settled. It is to 
be feared, however, that these relations between the upper and 
lower grades of country life will gradually disappear. Railroads 
have brought the simple country folk under town influences ; 
Board Schools have begun to force them into mental activity, 
which is too often expended on the cheap and not always 
wholesome literature provided for them; perverted views of 
political economy are instilled into their minds, teaching 
them that it is a merit to do as little as possible for their wages, 
that their employer is their enemy, and appealing to their 
cupidity by doctrines which persuade them that if right was 
done they ought to have his property divided among them ; 
and, above all, the political agitator has appeared among them, 
avowing and preaching the doctrine of “discontent and class 
hatred.” 

It happened to be my lot a good many years ago to live on 
and ultimately become the owner of a property which was quite 
out of the way, and where the patriarchal state of society was in 
full vigour. My predecessors on their parts had paternally 
governed their little kingdom, doing their duty “in the state of 
life in which it had pleased God to call them,” and the villagers 
still “ordered themselves lowly and reverently before their 
betters.” They would not think of leaving their seats in Church 
until the family from the great pew had marched in stately 
procession down the nave, and had not learnt to sing, “ We won’t 
take off our hats to the Squire,” in order to assert their equality 
and independence. 

I propose to give some little account of the way and modes 
of thinking of my dear old village friends. 
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Our little village, as I have said, lies quite out of the way, 
embosomed in ancient elms and apple orchards, and surrounded 
by wide green meadows and sheltering woods. A trout stream 
ripples among them, and the lane leading to the plank-bridge 
near the village has been such a favourite trysting place for 
many generations as to have gained the name ofthe “ Lovers’ 
Walk.” Ona Sunday you might often find a shy pair sitting on 
the railing, happy—but apparently with nothing to say to each 
other. Indeed the following remarks were overheard uttered 
by one such couple— 

Said she to him, “ Say summat, Rubbert.” 

“ Aint got nawt to say,” was Robert’s slow reply. 

“ Say thee lovest me,” suggests the girl. 

“ Ar telt thee that afore.” 

“Well, kiss me, Rubbert.” 

“ Ar will present-lie,” is Robert’s response, who evidently was 
one to take everything in due order, without hurry or 
excitement. 

From this bridge there is a pretty peep of the old Hall, 
winking in the sun, sedate and sleepy-looking among its 
ancestral trees—an old house that has seen many generations of 
the same family go in and out who will return no more. Their 
portraits look down from the walls ; but though they have long 
since departed, the memory of many of them is still so fresh in 
village tradition, that you might think it was only the other 
day, instead of a hundred years and more, since they moved 
about in these familiar scenes. 

Some years back there was an old crony, well on in her eighties, 
still living in the village, whom we invited up to tea and took 
her over all the old rooms. 

They were as familiar to her as her own cottage, for she had 
been a maid in that house in the days of her far-away youth, 
and we heard her talk of the forefathers, as almost present, whom 
we knew only by their pictures and their letters still preserved 
in the old home, and we seemed to be turning the leaves of 
Life’s History back many pages as she rambled on. 

“Why, the young gentlemen used to look beautiful coming 
down them stairs to dinner,” she said, pausing at the foot of the 
wide oak staircase. “Mr. Tom he did look well in his pink.” 
(We know the pink suit, it comes out of the garret for private 
theatricals.) “T’auld squire would allers have ’em come to 
dinner in pooder, and when the young laddies from York came 
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to stop, there was grand doings. Maister Jack, he was allers the 
one for a bit of fun—him as died in the war—he allers seemed 
t’ auld laidy’s favourite ; she never seemed saime after he was 
took. Yes, this was best lodging room,” she continued, as we 
reached the head of the stairs and turned into one of the bed- 
rooms. “ Ah, and there’s the same old chintz ; mistress thought 
a deal of that. Mr. Brown came out from York a purpose to show 
me how to fold it.” Then we recollected that chintz was a novelty 
at the date she was speaking of, and no doubt, when introduced 
into this old house, a precious and wonderful thing. Expensive 
it certainly was, and much affected by the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette, as is still to be seen in the private apartments at 
Versailles and at the Little Trianon. 

When we led our old dame into the next bedroom, she chiefly 
remembered it as the scene of housewifely cares for a beloved 
object, on the part of “ Miss Elizabeth.” “She would come 
creeping in and stir the fire, and see all was right, when Mr. 
Frank Bond was expected,” said the old woman, rather below 
her breath and with a knowing look, as if telling tales, though 
it was about a love-story dead and gone so long ago, and a 
vision arose before us of Mr. Frank Bond, on his brown mare, 
as the old woman described him, and Miss Elizabeth with a 
shy face peeping from behind the curtains as he rode up to the 
door. 

“There’s old organ on the landing,” said the dame, moving 
towards the queer old barrel-organ. “He and she were mighty 
fond of turning handle.” To please the old servant one of us 
turned it now. Alas! the music came out all jangled and out of 
tune—and so had run the lives of Frank Bond and Miss Elizabeth. 
A few hasty words, a foolish pride, and they parted to meet no 
more. Miss Elizabeth has long been laid to rest in the chancel 
of our little church. 

The next remembrance of Dame Dixon was of a far less 
romantic turn. She gave a cry of delight on entering one little 
room and hurried to the window. 

“ Ah, there is the sun shining on my dear old laundry just as 
it used to shine. Many a time have we maids got up at three in 
the morning to begin the wash. They wouldn’t do that now, I 
think—no, no more would they make candles in the house, as 
they did then, from the grease of the sheep killed: for eating. 
Why, you'll find somg of the old moulds lying about now. Ah, 
things is changed, and knowledge increased! When I was a 
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gell we used to say for our prayers, what seems to have no 
meaning now ; it was— 





«From wizards and blizzards and long-tailed buzzards, 
From things as flies and things as creeps through other folks’ hedges, 
Good Lord deliver us.’ 


“When new parson came he changed all that. Why, he was a 
learned man, was new parson ; but he’s dead and gone, too. I 
believe as everybody’s dead and gone but me.” 

The lads of the village used to hang about in a listless manner 
in the long summer evenings. So, hoping to supply a want, and 
feeling confident that it would become popular, with infinite 
pains we got up a village cricket club ; but it never seemed to 
take, and had it not been for the keenness of our gardener I 
think the whole matter would have dropped. As it was, I went 
to canvass the farmers for some distance round, begging them 
to take an interest in the good old English game, and to come 
and play sometimes to encourage the village lads. There was a 
deal of backwardness displayed by some of these worthies, and 
I found myself making a moving speech, in which I represented 
the sad but sure decay of England if our manly games were not 
maintained ; indeed, I held out gloomy prospects, if we had 
again to fight the Russians, and stated that any want of back- 
bone on our part might lead them to make war upon us. This 
argument told, and the young farmer I was addressing struck 
his knee energetically and cried, “Sooner than fight the Roosians 
I'll play cricket !” 

Our village, as I have said, was so much out of the way, that 
the far-off high road left it unnoticed, and no stream of travellers 
passed through, bringing new-fangled ideas among us, so that, 
only a few decades ago, the people, with all their Yorkshire 
shrewdness, were still so unsophisticated that they seemed years 
behind town populations. 

Many of them, like their Squire at the Hall, had lived on the 
same spot from father to son for generations. Hence it came, 
perhaps, that the Squire was a kind of paternal despot, in which 
state of things they acquiesced with perfect content. Not a 
day passed that some one from the village did not come up to 
ask the Colonel’s (or “ Cunnel’s,” as they called him) advice in 
some domestic matter, which was always given to the best of 
“Cunnel’s” abilities. 

He was a good landlord and rebuilt the whole village, which 
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had come to him from his father’s hand, a place of mud cottages 
with straw roofs, and which he left to his son neat and smiling 
brick and mortar, front garden and back paddock all complete. 
He also set up a village school, long before such things were 
the accompaniment of every hamlet. He paid old Whittaker, 
the master, £30 a year, and for forty years Whittaker moulded 
the young of Kesbourne into the best shape he could; 
leaving, however, a large residuum of old-fashioned beliefs 
and notions. Who knows—perhaps Whittaker shared them 
himself ! 

The little community of Kesbourne was saved from all need 
to discuss the great question of Local Option, which Parliament 
- has as yet found too big a nut to crack. 

The Squire did not pretend to think that they knew what was 
best for themselves in the matter of establishing public-houses. 
He felt quite sure that he knew best, and as his view was that 
they would be better without one at all, it is probable he was 
right; at all events, there is not now, and there never within 
memory has been, any such establishment in the village ; so that 
the Demon of Drink has had no chance of interfering with the 
well-being and happiness of its inhabitants. 

Old “ Cunnel” did not give to each of his peasants the three 
acres and a cow we have of late years heard of; but besides 
allowing small allotments to those villagers who could make good 
use of them for garden ground, he let at a fair rent to any of 
them who could get a cow, a piece of good pasture to keep it on. 
One large meadow was called the “ Cottagers’ Pasture,” and there 
the village cows grazed in peace and well-being, sheltered on 
one side by “Cunnel’s” woods and watered by his trout 
stream. Other village kine had to depend on the roadside waste, 
which was carefully preserved to them on payment by their 
owners of a just sum to the highway authorities. 

At six o’clock on a summer’s evening you might hear the 
cow-boy’s horn calling these lane Arabs together to come home. 
Sometimes in the middle of a cottage visit we have been 
interrupted by our humble hostess exclaiming in a distraught 
manner, “ Excuse me, ma’am, but there’s the lane coos, and if the 
pasture coos meets ’em they will hurt each other—the pasture 
coos cannot look at the others.” With that she would hurry 
out with her sun bonnet perched in a tilt on her head, and her 
guiding stick soon directing one or other of the home-returning 
cattle into the sheds at the back of the cottages; so that the 
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dreaded meeting between the aristocratic pasture cows and the 
plebeian lane cows was avoided. 

Among the old Kesbourne customs was that of putting the 
bees into mourning with the family to whom they belonged. 
You might know by the first bee-hive, as you came up the trim 
front garden, that trouble (perhaps at a distance) had come to 
the household. Another was the habit of giving presents when any 
new member of the “Cunnel’s” family visited the village people 
for the first time. It might be a new daughter-in-law or a new 
baby’s first visit—when an egg or some fruit would be put into 
one of the visitor’s hands, but always some salt into the other. 

At the back of most of the cottages was a little narrow strip 
of garden, capable of growing a few potatoes or housing a 
washing-tub. Of the passionate devotion to this little strip of 
“lond,” as it was called, I had no ideatill one day in my newly 
acquired capacity of landlady, I suggested to old Widow 
Mummery to let it to her next-door neighbour. The nettles 
grew on this bit of property as high and as thick as the wheat in 
the next corn-field, and, save one mournful-looking plum-tree, 
nought was there to be seen. 

But over the palings smiled a little Eden belonging to the 
neighbour in the next cottage, who was also a good neighbour to 
Widow Mummery, and her stand-by and help whenever she 
thought herself dying and knocked at the wall, as frequently 
would occur. When this matter of letting was propounded to 
to the widow, she lifted her large lack-lustre eyes with an 
expression of despair: “In course, if you wish it, I has nowht to 
say,” she murmured. “I dis what the Quality says, but it’s the 
lond I looks to. I’ve allus had a bit o’ lond iv parish and a’ 
should feel being without it.” It was explained to her at once 
that she need not part with the strip unless she liked, but as she 
got nothing from it she might prefer the money—she was very 
poor. “A’ clings to the lond,” she began again, “and there zs 
plum-tree.” “ Well, what does the plum-tree bring in?” I asked, 
and anxiously awaited the answer. “Why, in a good year one 
can get a stone o’ plummocks off ’en, and they’re fourpence a 
stone ; but then,” she added dreamily, “carrier, he have twopence 
for a selling of ’em. But it’s Jond I looks to,” she repeated with 
re-awakened vigour. 

If these villagers have not the same opportunities of acquiring 
a knowledge of the world as is afforded to those town children who 
are brought up and educated on the Weller system, by turning 
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them out into the street, their circumstances often lead to their 
becoming strangely precocious in their sense of responsibility, 
and even in their capacity for taking care of themselves. 

The eldest of John Pym’s children was six years old, when 
her mother died ; but from thenceforward this small being kept 
house for her father, and the neighbours seriously told me, 
“Lizzie did very well, considering.” If you knocked at the 
door early in the day, Lizzie would duly appear with an old sack 
tied round her to keep her frock clean, and the air of a person 
interrupted in her morning’s work. 

Jenny, the third child, was not quite two, but she knew how to 
rock and sing herself to sleep. It was a pathetic sight to 
witness this operation. Jenny still slept in a cradle, which stood 
as it had done in her mother’s time in the back kitchen, and 
when the time arrived for her to rest and sleep during the day, 
she would start this cradle rocking, and then let herself down 
into it from the last step of the bedroom stairs, singing a hymn 
at the top of her voice, as she had heard her mother do—in 
which, young as she was, both words and tune were perfectly 
distinguishable, and which continued till the poor wee thing fell 
off to sleep, from which Lizzie in her cleaning operations was 
careful not to wake her. Lizzie Pym, aged six, seemed quite 
grandmotherly compared with little Jenny. 

I regularly paid parochial kind of visits to Lizzy, who was 
quite equal to the occasion—grave and sedate, self-respecting, 
and taking no liberties with her visitor, even when the bag of 
goodies came out. 

To return to Widow Mummery. After her “lond,” her next 
great interest in life was physic. Any kind would do; you could 
not make her happier than by giving her some harmless decoction, 
and her most piteous prayer was for some more of “that boiling 
medicine,” as she called an effervescing powder. She believed the 
“boiling medicine ” had on one occasion saved her life, and given 
her strength to crawl two miles to interview the parson. Her small 
grandson had died, fatherless, motherless—an unwanted little 
bud, whose short suffering life was soon finished. But yet he was 
her grandson, and she wanted him to “lig wi’s grandfeyther” 
near the west side of the church. For some reason or other 
“ Parson” objected to this ; but the widow having fortified herself 
by a draught of the “ boiling medicine,” started off to assert the 
baby’s claims to his proper position in the churchyard. “Lady 
Mummery” she was nicknamed in Kesbourne, where she had 
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passed the long years of her life—perhaps on account of her 
opinions, which were strongly conservative ; perhaps from the 
aristocratic bearing of her tall gaunt figure. She came back 
from her interview with “ Parson ” triumphant ; she had overcome 
his objections by her arguments, her family pride, and her 
genealogy, and “ Baaiby would lig by’s grandfeyther.” 

If the upper circles of the agricultural community did not all 
enjoy the widow’s advantage of faith in the universal efficacy of 
seidlitz powders, their views about surgical operations were at 
one time almost as crude. There was a grey-haired labourer 
who remembered when a lad falling very ill at one of the wold 
farms, and the doctor having to be called in, according to the 
fashion of the day recommended that the boy should be bled ; 
but to this his master made strong objections, and a long 
altercation followed between the doctor and the farmer, which 
ended by the latter saying, “Well, thou mun nubbut cut a vary 
little nick in un, for a’ shall want un wi’ harrows iv morning.” 

I was amazed at the number of times a day that food had to 
be provided during hay-time and harvest on all the farms, The 
day would begin at a very early hour with milk and “cake,” 
to be succeeded at 8 o'clock by cake and bacon. About Io 
would come beer and a bit of “berry pie,” sent out to the fields ; 
and, thus supported, the hay-makers or harvesters would hold 
out till dinner at 12. This invariably consisted of beef; in 
some farms mutton was never eaten from year’s end to year's 
end. I asked why, but no reason beyond custom could be 
given. The farmer's wife was not through with her work yet ; 
a snack at 4 o'clock of pie or cake followed dinner, and supper 
with inore bacon finished the day. 

The time is coming when all these old local peculiarities will 
disappear, just as smock frocks and red cloaks have given way 
to shoddy coats and town-made ulsters. Railways carry the 
Kesbourne young folks up to the big towns, and bring them 
back much less unsophisticated than they went away. “ Depres- 
sion of agriculture,” and the vicissitudes of life, remove the Squire 
and his family from the old Hall, and do not replace him ; but 
we may hope that the past phase of English country life, when 
the Squire and the Parson ruled and guided in their little 
kingdoms, has not been without its good effect in laying a solid 
foundation which will impart its character to the more demo- 
cratic edifice of the future. 

FLORENCE V. Du CANE. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


TONY FOTHERINGHAM slept in a room on the ground floor ; 
and as a rule he slept like a good little boy, breathing steadily 
from the moment when his round cheek touched the pillow to 
the moment when he was called to resume the diet of the day. 
But on the night which followed the arrival of Mr. Palfrey and 
Lord Hackbut, Mr. Fotheringham was somewhat disturbed. 
He turned over more than once ; he even dreamed ; half-awake 
he thought uneasily of his precious health. Something, he 
feared, had disagreed with him. He wondered, as he moved 
his hot cheek on the pillow, if he had been upset by the some- 
what lurid talk in the smoking-room, where “ good old ” Hackbut 
had denounced the age with savage speech and much robust 
enjoyment. Tony had listened open-mouthed to the awful 
pleasantries of the old and critical Peer; and now he lay 
wondering if he had gone to bed with his head too hot. It 
was either Lord Hackbut’s picture of his times, or the chestnuts 
of which he had imprudently partaken after dinner, which was 
the cause of the rosy boy’s disquiet. The light was long in 
coming. At last he awoke again from uneasy slumber, and 
there was the morning rosy too. 

It was Sunday. Tony left his bed, drew his curtains open, and 
pulled up his blind ; and looking at his watch, he found that there 
was still more than an hour to be passed before his usual time of 
waking. It was now clear to him that something was wrong with 
him. He examined his fresh young face in the glass with solemn 
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interest, and he imagined that he saw therein signs of the com- 
mencement of various maladies. Something must be done. He 
looked out of window again, and felt the temptation of the morning. 
Air and exercise were the cheapest and easiest remedies within 
reach. He would out into the air, and return to his bath when 
the man had put it ready. Quickly dressing himself in white 
flannel, with a cashmere scarf across his throat, and over all a 
warm pea-jacket with its collar turned up to his ears, he opened 
his window and jumped down on to the terrace. From the 
terrace he descended into the park. A light hoar-frost was on 
the grass; the sky was clear but cold; the freshness of the air 
set the boy’s tennis shoes in motion. Mr. Tony began to trot 
steadily (he was there for his health) across the grass in the 
direction of the main avenue. 

Tony paused when he reached the road and considered his 
condition. He found with pleasure that he was better already ; 
he congratulated himself on the means which he had taken to 
baffle the insidious enemy ; he thought no more of the treach- 
erous maladies which had seemed close upon him. He walked 
briskly along the road and away from the house, until presently 
he remembered how wise it is to vary the form of exercise, and 
on the instant his mind jumped to his own favourite little 
exercise. He glanced this way and that; nobody was in 
sight. So early in the Sunday morning rest was everywhere ; 
it was wonderfully still; not even a twig was stirring. Tony 
moved on to the rough grass by the side of one of the great 
trees which formed the avenue, and under its protecting arms 
commenced his strange and imposing performance. With his 
feet firmly planted a little apart, his body bent slightly forward 
from the hips, and his shoulders braced tightly backward, he 
began to bend his knees and straighten them with a regular 
rhythmical movement, while as an accompaniment to the exercise 
he uttered again and again in his deepest tones the suggestive 
words “ ninety-nine.” 

Tony was alone with Mother Nature, but not for long. 
Scarcely had he begun to repeat “ninety-nine” with an unvarying 
regularity, when another person appeared upon the road advanc- 
ing rapidly towards the house. This was a slight young man, 
but little older than Tony himself, in a great hurry, walking 
quickly though with short steps. The skirts of his black frock- 
coat, which was open, floated and fluttered behind him as he 
came; and his breast-pocket was so full of papers, that it hung 
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heavily away from him on that side, and seemed to draw him 
from the straight line as he hurried forward. His appearance 
was out of sympathy with the freshness of the morning and the 
clean air of the country. London was in his looks; and he 
seemed to have been up all night. His high hat, which was 
distinctly too large, had not been brushed since yesterday, nor 
had his clothes, which were otherwise so respectable. A thick 
little mat of black hair appeared on his forehead below his hat, 
and beneath the mat and from the keen pale nervous face a 
pair of black eyes looked, eager, restless, and feverishly given to 
observation. It seemed to be of importance to the universe 
that nothing should escape those eyes. About the whole man 
there was an air of earnest purpose and of self-confidence. 
Indeed, Mr. Beck was always hurrying to put something right ; 
and so many other things were in need of his correcting 
influence, that it is no wonder that he did not find time to brush 
his hat. 

To Mr. Beck hurrying up the road there was no sign of any 
less important presence, until, suddenly passing one of the large 
trees, he came close upon a boyish-looking individual conscien- 
tiously exercising himself on the grass. Mr. Beck stopped short 
with a nervous start, but with no sound ; he had taught his 
nerves not to betray their sudden shock by noise ; as an observer, 
he had found this education of his excitable nerves strictly 
necessary. He now stood still staring, and the interest which 
he had encouraged himself to find in all exhibitions of humanity 
grew strong within him. Here was something the like of which 
he had never yet seen. His fingers went of themselves to 
the bulging coat-pocket in which his note-book was buried ; 
but, when he had dragged it out, he only twisted it about 
unopened in those same lean, and at present dirty, fingers, 
while he continued to look and look. He was indeed an 
observer of life. 

Tony had not heard a sound. Any noise which the light 
tripping feet of the other had made on the road had been lost 
for Tony in the unceasing repetition of his great formula. 
“ Ninety-nine, ninety-nine, ninety-nine!” he said, deepening his 
innocent tones as became the importance of the ceremony, and 
solemnly rising and sinking with the rhythmical bending and 
straightening of the knees. It was a rule of Radley Beck never 
to interrupt the progress of a phenomenon which might lead to 
more interesting developments. He stood watching with the 
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liveliest interest, till Mr. Fotheringham, at length conscious of 
this strenuous and compelling observation, stopped between a 
“ninety” and a “nine,” straightened his knees for the last time, 
and turned and stared in turn. 

“Hah!” cried Mr. Beck in a high voice. 

“Eh?” said Tony, rather shame-faced. 

“May I ask the meaning?” asked Radley Beck, speaking 
quickly and with a certain precise pronunciation of words, 
which he had brought from Oxford and had not yet lost 
in London. “Is it a local form of religion? Survival of 
some country superstition? Sunday morning—by the road- 
side — sun-worship still to the fore — Ninety-nine what?” 
He seemed to be murmuring the headings of some paper. 
“Ninety-nine what?” he asked of Tony, smiling friendly and 
enquiring. 

“ Oh, it’s only a little sort of an exercise,” said Tony, abashed 
by the extreme interest displayed in those eyes; then, as 
enthusiasm rose again within him, he added, “It’s wonderfully 
good for you, you know—for the lungs and that.” 

“It is extremely interesting,” said Mr. Beck, with his head on 
one side: “doubtless you are a guest at Langley Castle?” 

“Yes,” said Tony. 

“Ts Lord Lorrilaire there?” 

“Oh yes, he’s there right enough,” said Tony. 

“Names of other guests?” said the stranger, inclining his 
head again towards his left shoulder. 

“What?” asked Tony. 

“Will you favour me with the names of the other guests at the 
Castle? So glad I met you.” 

“ Thanks,” said Tony; “but what do you want their names 
for? Are you a reporter ?” 

Mr. Beck smiled a smile full of meaning. 

“Yes and no,” he answered, “as we used to say at Balliol. I 
am a friend of Lord Lorrilaire.” 

Tony Fotheringham looked at the other with surprise, which 
was hardly complimentary. 

“ Well,” he said, with some hesitation, “if you are a friend of 
Archie, of course—well, there’s Mrs. Dormer for one, and there’s 
good old Hickory for another—Sir Villiers Hickory, you 
know—and Mrs. Chauncey, and me, and Lenn e 

Mr. Beck, who had received each name with a little nod, here 
interrupted to ask who Lenny was; and hearing that it was 
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Leonard Vale, he asked again with keener interest if it was the 
Leonard Vale about whom there had been a story. 

“It was hushed up,” he said ; “yes; kept with some difficulty 
from the press.” 

“Oh, that was last year,” said Tony. 

“Quite true,” said Mr. Beck; “no: further public interest.” 
After a moment he added, “And Lady Jane Lock is of the 
party with a daughter ?” 

“Yes,” said Tony. 

“Ts a marriage probable?” 

“Can't say,” said Tony. 

Mr. Beck wagged his head at him with a knowing manner. 

“Ts that all the party?” he asked, peering keenly at Mr. 
Fotheringham. 

“That was all,” said Tony ; “ but now there’s old Hackbut and 
Mr. Palfrey.” 

“Hah!” cried out Mr. Beck with his highest note. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Tony rather crossly. 

“And Lord Lorrilaire?” asked Mr. Beck: “what are his 
politics now ?” 

“Don’t know,” said Tony. 

“You don’t know!” echoed the other ; “oh!” He shook his 
head archly: “You are very deep,” he said. “ There’s a Tory 
meeting at Langstone this week: does Lord Lorrilaire take 
part?” 

“Don’t know,” said Tony. 

“Then after all,” said Mr. Beck, as if to himself, “after all 
Lord Lorrilaire is not a Conservative.” 

“Qh yes, he is,” said Tony ; “all decent chaps are.” 

“Perhaps I am an indecent chap,” said Mr. Beck—“ most 
interesting! Now that exercise of yours? Would you repeat it 
once for me?” 

This request at once softened the heart of Tony and lulled to 
sleep his incipient suspicions. He began solemnly to rise and 
fall again and to accompany the movement with his mystic 
numbers. Suddenly he stopped short ; something in the motions 
had brought back all his doubts. “TI say,” he said, “what have 
you been pumping me for? It’s all private, you know.” 

“Nothing is private nowadays,” said Mr. Beck smiling and 
with soft emphasis. 

“Oh, but I say,” said Tony, with a look as if he would collar 
him, 
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“T will come without a struggle,” said Mr. Beck, setting out 
briskly again towards the house. 

“Oh but, you know,” said Tony ; “what are you going to do?” 

“Tam going to see Lord Lorrilaire.” 

“Yes, but what do you want with him?” 

“T want to save him.” 

“Eh!” 

“To save him. I am Beck.” He stood still on the road 
and faced Tony. “I am Beck,” he repeated. 

“Good old Beck!” murmured Tony under his breath; but as 
he continued to stare with the same amazement, the other young 
man said again with his mild emphasis, 

“T am Beck of The Rising Sun.” 

“Do you keep a Public?” asked Tony, still wondering. 

“Keep a Public? Hah! Ho,ho,hah! Yes, by heaven,I do! 
That is what I do. I keep a Public, the great British Public ; 
and I keep them straight. Is it possible that you do not know 
The Rising Sun—the rising journal—the most influential (mark 
the word !) circulation in the world? I'll put you in it—with a 
sketch—here you are!” 

During Tony’s repetition of his performance Radley Beck had 
been busy with his note-book, and he now displayed to the eyes 
of the astonished youth a lively sketch of a figure with bent 
knees, done with a few strokes of the pencil, and some notes 
added by the same instrument. “Modern Masher—morning 
worship of goddess Hygeia—Ninety-nine—the mystic number 
and the expanded lung.” 

“Oh, by George! but—” began Tony. 

“My other notes,” continued Mr. Beck—“here they are 
—Approaching marriage.” 

“ But I never said there would be a marriage,” cried Tony. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Beck; “it brings the matter to a 
point ; it makes or mars. Iama nineteenth-century Providence. 
And it makes a paragraph too, and its contradiction makes 
another.” 

“Good old Beck!” murmured Tony again, with rising 
wonder. 

They had begun again to move quickly towards the house, 
and Tony, without thinking, led the way towards the window of 
his room and began to enter. Mr. Beck watched him with 
interest, and no sooner had his leader got in, than he followed 
him nimbly over the window-sill. 
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“A nice room,” said Mr. Beck, when he had entered; 
“a bath? H—m—m!” 

He looked at it with interest. 

“It’s for me,” said Tony, anxiously. 

“All right!” said Beck, cheerfully ; “I don’t want it. But 
look sharp ; and, when you have done, I’ll put myself to rights.” 

He seated himself easily on Tony’s bed, and regarded him 
critically with his head on one side and his unruly forelock 
touching his thin black eyebrows. 

Tony was much embarrassed. In spite of his experience of 
the world he was essentially a modest boy, and he blushed at 
the thought of taking his bath under the aggressively observant 
eyes of this stranger. What if he were to see an account of his 
skin or figure in a number of Zhe Rising Sun, or even a rude 
sketch of himself, sponge in hand? On the other hand, to make 
a fuss about the attendance of this person seemed to him absurd. 
He looked from his bath to his bed and back again with comical 
discomposure. 

“Precisely,” said the keen-eyed stranger ; “I see; I will walk 
up and down on the terrace.” 

He slipped out of the window in a moment; but Tony was 
hardly out of his bath, before his visitor was in again, and again 
seated on the bed. Tony was annoyed, and the more annoyed 
to feel himself blushing. 

“You must forgive me,” said Beck, crisply; “it is such a 
chance to study the toilet of a Masher.” 

“But I ain’t a Masher,” said Tony, hurrying himself into some 
garments. 

“That is what they all say,” said Beck ; “that is the sign of 
the Masher. If you were not one, you would be flattered at 
being called a Masher—but those flannel underclothes? Surely 
they are peculiar.” 

“Oh yes,” said Tony, zeal triumphing over modesty ; “they’re 
medicated.” 

“Whose patent ?” asked Beck, and he made some rapid notes 
of Mr. Fotheringham’s answers, purposing in some spare hour 
to interview the ingenious patentee. Then the soap caught his 
eye, and he made a note of that and of the valuable proper- 
ties which Mr. Fotheringham ascribed to it. Indeed nothing 
escaped him: he tried the springs of the bed while he sat on it, 
and then crept under it to examine its mechanism from below. 
For very hurry Tony was slower than usual in his dressing. 
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He felt as if all the furniture, his very clothes and even himself 
were about to be put up to auction; and, when at last he was 
dressed, he escaped with intense relief, though he left the 
stranger nimbly tripping about his room and using his favourite 
hair-brushes. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


No sooner had Tony escaped from the enquiring stranger than 
he made haste to find his host and to warn him of his extraor- 
dinary visitor. 

“ Never saw sucha chap in my life,” he said ; but when Archie 
heard that the new-comer was Beck, he was vastly delighted, 
and laughed aloud for joy. That Beck should have hit on 
Fotheringham seemed to him a delightful chance, and full of 
humorous suggestions ; and he knew in a moment, moreover, the 
cause of Beck’s coming, and that seemed to him a joke even 
more amusing. 

“ He’s all right,” he said ; “ he was a friend of mine at Oxford ; 
at least we used to have tremendous discussions. And now he 
is sub-editor of a brand-new paper, which is to show up every- 
body for his good and put everything to rights for the good of 
the universe. You never saw such a fellow, Tony? No, I'll 
bet you didn’t. He used to tell us at Oxford that his hat 
covered half the cleverness in England.” 

“Good old Beck!” cried Tony cheerfully. After a minute 
he added thoughtfully, “His hat’s a doosid sight too big for 
him.” 

“ Ah, but you see, his head grows so quick,” said Archie ; “the 
hat will fit him before night.” 

“Oh, that’s nonsense, you know,” said Tony, wagging his 
close-cropped head wisely. 

Archie was going at once to greet his former friend in Tony’s 
room, but Tony assured him that he would interrupt Mr. Beck’s 
toilet. They therefore went straight to breakfast ; and, when 
they entered the breakfast-room, there was Mr. Radley Beck 
with his back to the fire and his head on one side, looking 
wiser than a magpie. His toilet had not detained him long. 

The rest of the guests assembled at Langley Castle were 
just settling themselves down to breakfast, some seated, others 
standing and inspecting the dishes on the side-table, but all 
obviously conscious of the presence of the remarkable stranger, 
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who stood silent and smiling, and enchanted with the certainty 
that he was producing his effect. He loved to impress. He 
stood still silent and smiling, when Archie came in, and did not 
go forward to meet him. He only looked at him, as if he would 
instantly see through him without an effort. 

“Well, Becky,” said Archie, coming to him and shaking his 
limp hand heartily, “this is capital !” 

“T'hope so,” said Beck, breaking his impressive silence with 
speech like a bird’s chirping ; “I had an hour or two to spare, 
and I came to say something to you.” 

“Out with it then,” said Archie; “or have your breakfast 
first ;” and he propelled Mr. Beck towards the table, introducing 
him by name, as he did so, to his other guests. Mr. Beck gave 
little bows and quick glances to right and left, and there was a 
general movement of interest ; but the little gentleman would 
have been genuinely surprised, had he known that there was 
only one person present, besides his host, to whom his name 
suggested anything at all. This person was Mr. Palfrey, who 
after a good look rose from his chair and offered his large white 
hand with a bland smile of comradeship, while he said, as if in 
search of complete certainty, “Mr. Beck of Zhe ” and here he 
coughed, for he could not remember the name of the particular 
organ of public opinion with which the new-comer was connected. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Beck, looking sideways and upwards at the 
eminent politician ; “yes, Mr. Palfrey, 1 am Beck of The Rising 
Sun.” 

“Tam delighted to meet you at last,” said Mr. Palfrey ; “1 
need not say that I have long known you in print.” 

Mr. Beck emitted a slight purring noise. 

Young Lord Lorrilaire was delighted by the coming of this 
old acquaintance. He had guessed in a moment that Beck, 
hearing of the arrival of Lord Hackbut and Mr. Palfrey, had 
started on the instant to prevent him from being captured by 
the Conservative Party. It was so like Beck. Archie foresaw 
much amusement in eluding both Lord Hackbut and Mr. Beck. 
It was a joke which suited his present humour ; and there was 
only one person with whom he would share it. He seized the 
first chance of speaking to Dora alone, and was made even more 
happy by her ready sympathy. Indeed Dora was content with 
the’ whole aspect of the game. Elizabeth still kept her room, 
though her mother stated curtly and with ill-concealed chagrin 
that there was nothing the matter with her. Lady Jane Lock’s 
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grimness was itself strong evidence that Dora’s side was winning ; 
and Lady Jane seemed to think it hardly worth while, even 
in answer to her host’s questions, to try to make her child’s 
- indisposition interesting. The truth is that Lady Jane was 
astounded tby Elizabeth’s obstinacy, and half inclined to say 
that she would not try to do a mother’s duty to a daughter so 
ungrateful. She was very red and very firm; and she would 
allow nothing but arrowroot and nourishment of a like kind to 
be sent up to Elizabeth, who was a young lady of most healthy 
appetite ; but, though she maintained an appearance of firmness, 
she was evidently despondent. And so Dora Rutherford was well 
content, seeing that the dangerous girl was sulking, as she said, 
in her room, and that Archie for his part showed no depression 
of spirits. And so too she listened with rising pleasure to 
Archie’s quick sketch of the intentions of his political friends. 
It all suited her game admirably well. The young man’s mind 
would be busy with politics for that day at least ; and therein 
was the day’s safety. She encouraged him to amuse himself by 
dexterous evasions, and foresaw amusement for herself too in the 
sight of the sport and in the society of these interesting men. 

Lord Hackbut did not appear at breakfast ; but when he came 
downstairs he at once asked for Lord Lorrilaire ; and for a 
staunch and uncompromising supporter of the Establishment, he 
showed a most strange annoyance at hearing that his young host 
had gone to Church. “What did he go there for?” he said 
with a growl, which may have been an oath, He was in a 
somewhat fiery humour, not certain that there was not a 
threatening of gout. At the sight of Mr. Beck regarding him 
with his jackdaw air and his mysterious smile, he uttered another 
growl, which may have been a greeting, turned his back and 
shut himself for the morning in the smoking-room, of which he 
locked the door. He pretended to be deaf, when Beck soon 
afterwards came and shook the handle. 

Returning from Church, Archie saw Beck awaiting him on the 
terrace and Lord Hackbut’s man at the front door. Beck 
came hurrying, but had scarcely opened his mouth, when the 
servant presented Lord Hackbut’s compliments and said that 
his Lordship would take it as a kindness if his Lordship would 
come and see his Lordship in the smoking-room. With cheerful 
friendliness and an air of pleasing all parties, Archie passed 
his arm through Beck’s, and with a nod to Dora, led his friend 
away to the smoking-room. He talked, as he led him, with a 
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fine flow of words ; and when they were now close to the door of 
the smoking-room, he made a remark which he knew to be what 
he called a sure draw for Beck. So they entered the room both 
talking at once ; and Archie, shaking hands with Lord Hackbut, 
appealed to him to judge betweenthem. The old Lord remained 
silent, and looked at Mr. Beck with a very obvious intention ; 
and Radley Beck for his part hung his head on one side, smiled 
and remained. Archie, ignoring the desire of each, continued 
to chatter for a few minutes, and then seeming to remember 
suddenly a forgotten duty, uttered some words of apology as 
he fled, shut the door behind him and left his two pursuers 
together. 

At luncheon both Lord Hackbut and Mr. Beck appeared ; but 
neither of them took part in the general conversation. Only, 
as the meal drew to a close, the old Lord filled a pause by 
asking incisively across the table—“ Mr. Peek, do you go back 
to town to-day?” And, as the other gentleman smiled and 
murmured “Beck,” he added ; “I hear that you brought no 
luggage with you.” 

“Oh never mind,” cried Archie to Beck, for he, like everybody 
else, had stopped to listen ; “I am sure Tony will lend you any 
amount of clothes.” 

Tony turned a face of amazement and comical indignation on 
his friend ; and Beck began to shake his head. 

“T am bound to be back to-night,” he said, moving his little 
shoulders as if he were suddenly reminded of the weight of the 
world. 

“But at least you'll stay to dinner,” said Archie; “Iam sure 
that Tony-———” 

“Oh I say,” said Tony ; “yes, of course ; I should be awfully 
glad,” he added, “ but really and truly I’ve only one dress suit, 
you know.” 

Nevertheless Archie insisted that Mr. Beck should return 
to the office of The Rising Sun by the latest train; and Mrs. 
Dormer’s permission having been asked and obtained, it was 
settled that the sub-editor should dine in his morning clothes. 

It now seemed as if Lord Hackbut had made up his mind to 
defer operations until after the departure of the irritating little 
man, whose presence increased the likelihood of an attack of 
gout, for, when luncheon was done, he betook himself again to 
solitude and an old volume of ‘ Baily’s Magazine,’ and made no 
further attempt to secure an interview with his host. 
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Beck, on the contrary, aware that his time was short, came 
straight to Lord Lorrilaire and said, without preamble, “that he 
had come for a short talk and must have it.” Archie laughed 
and did not refuse ; but he led Mr. Beck with other of his guests 
through all the gardens and hot-houses, and showed him every 
horse in the stables, before he would allow him to begin the 
confidential talk; and when he did allow him to begin, he 
displayed the most provoking flippancy, making paradoxical 
excuses for the Conservative party, maintaining that it was 
more liberal than the Liberal, and arguing that it was absurd of 
The Rising Sun, or any other organ or organist, to care a jot 
whether he, Lord Lorrilaire, enrolled himself with “the Ins” or 
“the Outs.” Finally he attacked Beck with great good-humour, 
reminding him that he used to be an avowed disciple of Mazzini, 
and asking him with what eyes the great Italian patriot, the 
preacher of the highest motives in political affairs, would regard 
the methods and manners of the new catch-penny or catch- 
halfpenny journalism. Radley Beck shook his head but kept 
his temper, and made a few neat remarks in defence of his 
business; but he gained no knowledge whatever of Lord 
Lorrilaire’s present position or future intentions. 

When the party met in the drawing-room before dinner, 
Archie found an opportunity and told Dora Rutherford of the 
success of his day; but Dora was not so sure that his success 
was final. “Look!” she said, directing his attention first to 
Lord Hackbut and then to Mr. Beck; “neither of them looks a 
bit crestfallen ; they are both as pleased as Punch.” 

“ That’s because its time for dinner,” said Archie, and he went 
away smiling to offer his arm to Lady Jane Lock, and to ask 
after her daughter. 

When they entered the dining-room, Dora found with keen 
pleasure that her place was between Lord Hackbut and Mr. 
Beck, who had taken her in. She found, as she had guessed, 
that both men were in great good-humour, and she promptly set 
herself the task of increasing their amiability. She knew by 
instinct that this was to be done by listening with intelligence 
and charm. Of the two men Lord Hackbut was by far the 
more attentive to his dinner; and Mr. Beck, whose favourite 
food and drink were bloaters and soda-water, was able to 
favour his charming neighbour with a little series of his choicest 
remarks. Naturally the first topic was the surprising fortune of 
Lord Lorrilaire, and Mr. Beck spoke neatly and tersely of the 
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Archie Rayner of their Oxford days. Dora tried to draw from 
him his opinion of the transformed Lord Lorrilaire ; but he 
slipped over the subject with a few general remarks. “What he 
needs now,” he said, “ is advertisement. He should hand himself 
over tome. With his wealth and name he only needs to be 
forced on the attention of the public, and there he is—or rather 
where isn’t he? To blush unseen is an anachronism—it is 
contrary to the spirit of Democracy. Even the modest primrose 
has come out from the river’s brim ; it is a badge, a power ; it is 
a great deal more than a primrose.” 

Dora murmured her doubt whether Archie would ever care to 
become prominent, and asked with an enchanting deference “‘ if 
perhaps Archie would not do well to content himself with the 
duties and pleasures of a country gentleman.” The sub-editor 
scouted the idea of a man of ability contenting himself with 
pottering about his property and riding after a fox. “ All out 
of date,” he said. “He must accept the democracy and ex- 
terminate the fox.” 

Dora gave a little cry of horror. 

“ Horses are an anachronism,” said Beck, “at least as a means 
of locomotion. They will be the food of the democracy. Tokill 
your own food is atrocious in these days. Archie must give up 
the monotonous pheasant, and let the children go nutting in his 
woods.” 

“And mustn’t a country gentleman shoot or ride any more ?” 
asked Dora. 

“Certainly, if he wish to,” said Mr. Beck, smiling upon the 
fair questioner ; “ he can shoot glass balls and ride a tricycle.” 

“Oh!” cried Dora ; and “ What’s that ?” asked Lord Hackbut, 
turning towards her with his most amiable grin. 

“Mr. Beck says that the democracy will eat horses,” she said. 

“T should not wonder,” said the old Lord, who was as famous 
for his knowledge of horses as of the political situation ; “and 
asses too,” he added, with a most carnivorous grin. 

Mr. Beck was enchanted by the fair lady, who listened to him 
with so keen an interest. Her manner of listening gave him a 
higher opinion of her cleverness than if she had dazed him with 
epigrams, and increased also with every moment his admiration 
of her beauty. He pressed upon her the names of his favourite 
photographers, and shook his head gravely at her contempt of 
a purely chemical notoriety. 

“It is out of date,” he said; “my dear lady, it is an 
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anachronism, this absurd fear of the public, the generous, warm- 
hearted, inquisitive, enormous Public. The Democracy wants 
Beauty in the shop-windows. Be photographed! let me draw 
attention to you—a line—a paragraph. Permit the Public to 
be interested in your Personality.” 

He eyed her askance like a snake-charmer ; but Dora would 
only laugh and shake her head in her turn. 

“Write for me too,” he said to her, when the moment had 


come for the ladies to go. “An occasional paragraph or sketch 
—‘ The World as seen by a woman of fashion !’—It would be 
enormous.” 


“Oh, no! rather small, I think,” said Dora, as she moved 
towards the door. 


CHAPTER XV. 


There was no doubt that Lord Hackbut had dined well; he 
seemed to show it in every crease of his face and of his clothing. 
He had clean forgotten the threatening gout ; he felt expansive ; 
he put a great arm on the back of his chair and looked down 
the table at Sir Villiers Hickory. 

“Villiers,” he said, “this is good wine. It is too good for 
these boys.” 

“It belongs to one of them,” said Sir Villiers, drily. 

“So it does, by George!” said Lord Hackbut, gazing upon 
Archie ; “what luck the boy has! To be young and to have 
such wine to drink ; to be young and to have as many horses as 
he wants; and coverts too, where foxes and pheasants breed 
peacefully side by side, begad! as inthe Golden Age. Liorrilaire, 
I drink your health! I had nearly advised you to leave politics 
to Palfrey, and to breed horses—not to eat, Mr. Peek.” He 
displayed the broken tooth in a grin of contentment. 

“Beck,” murmured Beck, mildly persistent. 

Archie laughed, but felt uncomfortable ; he did not like to be 
the topic of conversation. 

“He has got the best house in the county,” continued Lord 
Hackbut, “and the best stables and the best gardens, and—and 
the best cook, and 4 

“The best cream,” said Tony Fotheringham, wagging his 
head with decision. 

“The best what?” cried out the old Lord. 
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“Cream,” said Tony ; “oh! it’s tremendously important ; it’s 
so good for the nerves, you know.” 

“ Nerves!” growled Lord Hackbut ; “men don’t have nerves.” 

“We've all got ’em,” said Tony, “except Archie, Lenny’s 
awfully bad with ’em.” 

“Eh? what?” said Leonard Vale, starting at the sound of 
his name. He had been absorbing claret silently, and thinking 
of other things. 

“ Look at that,” said Tony, triumphantly. “Good old Lenny! 
Did you see him jump?” 

“Tt is a nervous age,” said Radley Beck, sententiously. 

“Were we nervous, Villiers?” asked Lord Hackbut with a 
growl of scorn, “These boys are a puny race, and fit to think 
of nothing but their digestions.” 

“It is a tremendously important thing to think about,” said 
Tony, with raised eyebrows. 

“We didn’t know we had digestions.” 

“Ah! we know we've got ’em,” said Tony,—“at least, I mean 
we know we havn’t got ’em.” 

“Very neat, Mr. Tony,” said Beck, “very neat indeed! I must 
make use of that.” 

“You ought to drink,” shouted Lord Hackbut, drowning the 
last words of Mr. Beck ; “drink is what you want. Wine like 
this would make men of you, if anything could. Everything 
that’s worth anything has gone out with drink. Statesmanship 
has gone out with drink. Strip Palfrey, and you will find a 
blue ribbon on him somewhere.” 

It was now. Mr. Palfrey’s turn to start. He caught Beck’s 
look of keen enquiry, and shook his head with a smile which 
seemed to say that everybody made allowances for “dear old 
Hackbut!” It was a smile which Mr. Palfrey was obliged to have 
always ready when he was in the society of “ dear old Hackbut.” 

“And as for you boys, by George!” said Lord Hackbut, 
“T do believe that you drink nothing but lemon and soda. 
Your blood is lemon and soda.” 

Mr. Palfrey led the general laughter ; but Archie expostulated. 
“We ain’t so bad as that,” he said; “ here’s Tony.” 

“Oh, I say, don’t set him on me,” said Tony. 

“Tony is as strong as a house,” said Archie. 

“Mr. Tony is very well ribbed up,” said Beck, “if I may be 
allowed the expression.” Tony blushed ; he felt the penetrating 
eyes of the little sub-editor, and the old Lord glowering upon 
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him with terrific eyebrows. ‘“ Doubtless,” said the latter grimly, 
“he is as strong as they build houses now-a-days.” 

“Capital! Capital!” murmured Beck; “you must let me 
make use of that.” 

“Then you must pay me for it,” said Lord Hackbut, turning 
upon him, “a penny a line and sixpence for myself.” 

“You would be cheap at the price,” chirped Beck with 
animation. 

“Or a shilling, because I’m a lord,” said Hackbut; “it’s a 
commercial age. And you ought to drink too, Mr. Sub-editor ; 
you ought to drink something better than printers’-ink and water. 
Drink must come in again. Look at these boys! They are all 
grudging me my bottle of claret because they want to begin 
pulling at their rubbishy chopped-straw in paper. Drink, you 
young dogs, and we'll have another bottle! That fellow looks as 
if it would do him good. Here you, Mr. What’s-yer-name Vale, 
fill your glass and drink, as your fathers drank, to Wine and 
Women.” 

Leonard, who had been taking but little notice of the old 
Lord’s talk, smiled responsive at this direct invitation, He put 
his unopened cigarette-case back into his pocket, and filled his 
glass again. “Women and Wine!” he said, and drank. 

“No, no!” cried out Lord Hackbut ; “Wine and Women! 
That is the order of merit—and both between twenty and thirty 
years old!” 

“Lord Hackbut is very shocking, Mr. Palfrey,” said Beck, 
smiling sweetly across the table; “it is lucky that we know our 
age, and know it to be one of progressive temperance. After all, 
it is an age of progress.” 

“An age of humbug!” shouted Lord Hackbut; “we are 
living in an age of plain decadence, I tell you; and we pretend 
not to know it. There’s not a feature wanting, though I can’t 
mention the worst of ’em. We are all Romans of the worst 
period, given up to luxury and effeminacy, and caring for nothing 
but money. Courage is so out of fashion that we boast of 
cowardice. We care no more for beauty in art, but only fora 
brutal realism. Sport has lost its manliness, and is a matter of 
pigeons from a trap, or a mountain of crushéd pheasants to sell 
to your own tradesman. Religion is coming down to jugglers, 
and table-turnings and philandering with religions brought, like 
the rites of Isis, from the East ; and as for patriotism, it is turned 
out, by George! like beer, at election times, or worked like 
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a mechanical doll by wire-pullers! What is our foreign policy 
except to sit trembling and trying to think we aren’t afraid of 
the irruption of barbarians from the North? I tell you it is an 
age of humbug and long-winded talk. Why, if we were not in 
the plain decadence, Palfrey would be leading a colony to West 
Australia, instead of setting here with an undigested speech in 
his stomach. There is not an ounce of manliness in the 
country ; and as for the women F 

Here he paused, and only Tony was heard murmuring, almost 
inaudibly, “ Good old Hackbut !” 

“Qh,” said Mr. Beck sweetly ; “oh, spare the gentle sex !” 

“The gentle sex!” cried out the old Lord with his most 
savage grin. “Nothing draws your gentle sex like a child 
hanging by its toe-nails to the high trapeze, or the chance of a 
wounded pigeon in their laps. If there were a Gladiator fight in 
the Albert Hall next season, and the beaten man were down, 
the women would be ready with their little thumbs; they’d 
want his blood. Yes, my young friends, you all have the honour 
of belonging to one of the most corrupt generations of the 
human race. To find your equal one must go back to the worst 
times of the Roman Empire, and look devilish close then.” 

“T always thought the Romans were a bad lot,” said Tony, 
wagging his head. 

“And yet,” said Mr. Beck, sententiously, “we have learned 
something—something since those days.” 

“Yes,” growled Lord Hackbut, “the use of dynamite. And 
now,” he continued after a minute, “smoke and be—look at 
that young Vale there,” he cried interrupting himself; “do you 
mean to say that he would be possible in any other age?” The 
old Lord grinned on Lenny, who smiled without indignation in 
reply, and lighted his cigarette. 

“Oh, Lord Hackbut!” said Mr. Beck, expostulating. 

“And you too, Mr. Peek,” cried Lord Hackbut, who was 
running a muck with keen enjoyment, “you would be impossible 
in any but a corrupt age. What do you say, Lorrilaire? I 
don’t know how bad you are; but you agree with me?” 

“Not I,” said Archie. 

“ That’s flat, any way,” said Lord Hackbut, brought to a 
sudden stand, and grinning not unkindly. 

“Tf I thought we were as bad as that,” said Mr. Beck, after a 
pause, “I should not care to live.” 

“There you make another mistake,” said Lord Hackbut, 
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turning upon him ; “it’s uncommon amusing to live in an age of 
decadence. You see the funniest sights, and you get every 
conceivable luxury, and you die before the irruption of the 
barbarians.” 

“But seriously, Lord Hackbut,” said Beck sweetly, “don’t 
you think that the Democracy 2 

“Democracy be damned!” said Lord Hackbut. 

After this Lord Hackbut, who had had enough of his wild 
career, fell into a refreshing silence ; and presently, as the air 
was becoming fragrant with the smoke of cigarettes, a footman 
entered to say that the brougham was at the door. 

Radley Beck slipped at once from his chair and looked at his 
watch. He said “good-bye” to Lord Hackbut with a pressing 
manner. “I really do wish,” he said softly, “that you would 
write me some letters—proofs of the Decadence, or some such 
title.” 

“Penny a line are my terms,” grumbled the old Lord in 
answer. “Go home and wind up your Rising Sun, and bring 
along the Golden Age.” 

Mr. Palfrey got up to say “ good-bye” to the sub-editor ; and 
Archie went with him to the front-door and insisted on lending 
him an ulster which was some sizes too big for him. With his 
foot on the step of the carriage, Beck took Archie’s hand and 
held it a minute, and said with soft insistence, “I shall save you 
in spite of yourself.” 

“All right!” said Archie; and the brougham rolled quickly 
away. 

It seemed as if Lord Hackbut had talked too much. For the 
rest of that evening he said scarcely an audible word, though an 
attentive ear might have heard occasional mutterings as of a 
storm passing away. 

“ What do you have such a friend as that Peek for?” he asked 
Archie, as he took his bed-room candle. 

“Oh, he’s not a bad chap,” said Archie. 

“He's a little cad!” said the old Lord. 

“Qh, no; I don’t think so,” said Archie. 

The old Lord looked at him again, as if he were surprised at 
his daring to differ from him. “You have your own opinions 
it seems,” he said, and went muttering and chuckling up the 
stairs, 

On the next morning Archie expected a more serious con- 
versation with Lord Hackbut, and had made up his mind to 
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submit to it with patience and respect; but, though the old 
Lord stared at him at breakfast, and said something about 
appealing from Philip drunk to Philip sober, which may have 
referred to his extravagant talk of the day before, and to a 
purpose of more temperate discussion, he allowed the hours to 
pass without a further sign. Only later in the day, when Archie, 
roaming aimlessly about his extensive dwelling-place, which was 
still so strange to him, wandered into the library, he found Lord 
Hackbut there with Mr. Palfrey and Sir Villiers Hickory. They 
were all so much interested in their conversation that they did 
not notice him for a moment ; and, when they saw him, they all 
smiled upon him divers smiles, but pursued their subject no 
further until he left them. 

And so this Monday passed away uneventful, a grey doubtful 
day, and distinguished by a certain dulness which seemed to 
oppress the whole party, even the young host himself. The 
novel amusement of abandoning himself to the chances of life 
was beginning to pall upon him. The desire to will something 
for himself was stirring again, and made him restless ; and he 
was annoyed at the same time to find that there was nothing 
for which he cared enough, on that day at least, to make him 
purpose the attainment of it. He was sick of a slight malady of 
real indifference, which was unlike, and far less pleasant than the 
letting himself drift with a lively curiosity ; he told himself that 
he was sick, and hoped that it would pass with the day. And, 
under all, the boyish vagabond was awake in him again ; and, 
as he wandered from room to room of his spacious abode, he 
was bored with heavy curtains and thick noiseless carpets, which 
seemed the adjuncts to a padded listless life ; and his fancy went 
a-roving on upland paths, on broad hill-sides, by hanging woods 
and folded sheep, or tramping on the good high road from 
country loneliness to the strange city and to the crowded quays 
whence ships went sailing to every corner of the world. It 
seemed better to be a gipsy pedlar than the lord of broad acres, 
to wander at his will than to yield to a round of dull and doubt- 
ful duties which others found for him. However, he must stay 
and play the host awhile, and only his fancy might go roving. 

The only event of the day which was worthy of the name was 
the reappearance of Miss Lock ; and even this excited the most 
languid interest. Dora Rutherford promptly roused herself to 
attention ; but, noting with satisfaction the apparent indifference 
of Archie, she yielded again to the prevailing calm. More than 
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once in the course of the day she felt an inclination to scream, 
but restrained it ; and, when the society of the other women 
became intolerable, she shut herself in her room and wrote a 
long letter to her husband. Then she felt better, and slipped 
out of the house for a solitary walk, which probably would have 
restored her to her wonted state had she not encountered at the 
very door Lady Jane Lock accoutred for her daily constitutional, 
who annexed her without more ado, and marched her for the 
due number of miles, talking to her and at her with unflagging 
resolution. 

Dora submitted with a meekness which surprised herself, and 
made her think that she was going to be ill; she could find no 
comfort but in the fact that she had been a good girl and had 
written a nice letter to her husband. She felt so meek, that she 
was inclined to let slip the destinies of all young men whose lives 
she had determined to arrange for them, to return humbly to 
her home, and to limit her abilities to varying the daily dinners. 

The world became somewhat gayer at dinner-time, though a 
short return of gloom was caused by some comments of Lord 
Hackbut, which were more audible than he knew. Becoming 
aware of the presence of Elizabeth Lock, he remarked to 
Mrs. Chauncey that women with daughters to marry were lost 
to all sense of decency, and a moment later, that he hated a girl 
in a country house, for it stopped all conversation. Of those 
who heard these opinions, the only one who showed no embarrass- 
ment was Elizabeth herself. She looked at Lord Hackbut with 
a slow wonder, in which contempt was hardly indicated; and 
she looked so handsome, that the old Lord, regarding her with 
more attention, expressed his approval of her beauty with the 
same unintentional distinctness with which he had regretted her 
appearance. It was one of his deaf days, on which he was apt 
to surprise the world with comments more than usually candid ; 
but there were some who maintained that this deafness was 
maliciously assumed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The restlessness of young Lord Lorrilaire did not pass with 
the day. When he had said good-night to his latest guestjand 
was alone in his room, he felt hot, and opened his window wide 
to view the boundless world of Out-of-doors. Out-of-doors had 
a great charm for Archie; and, as he looked now at the wide 
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country, which lay mystical under a rising moon, his fancy went 
beyond his own park palings, beyond his farms and fields, out 
on to the common road which had led so many million feet from 
marvel to marvel. He thought of the untrodden dazzling tops 
of the Rocky Mountains, and felt his face tingle with their rarest 
air ; but even the next parish offered freedom and adventure. 
Even in the next parish he would be out of the toils which he 
fancied closing on him. His place seemed a burden, and 
politics, and marriage. Surely his boyhood was not ended yet, 
or need not be. Surely one more Spring might set his heart 
longing for pilgrimage, as men’s hearts longed in Chaucer’s 
smokeless England, and he might tread the road with light 
pockets, and whistle in the presence of the foot-pad. 

Archie was discontented. He thought of the three gentlemen 
whom he classed all together as old, and whom he had 
interrupted in the library. What had they been plotting? 
What leading-string had they been making for his wild 
colt-hood ; he was inclined to kick. And he thought of Lady 
Jane Lock too with a certain indignation. It was not for 
himself that he was indignant with this admirable woman, but 
because her determined prosaic image came between him and 
another. She withered all the poetry which was in him; she 
was an embodiment of settlements and things, and of all which 
the world, that world which to the boy staring at moonlight 
seemed shallow jabbering and preposterous, said every day of 
love and marriage. Some airy hidden fancies of his heart fell 
dead at the intrusive thought of Lady Jane. Archie felt instead 
of the placidity which he had expected to return to him with 
night, an increase of disquiet. It was as if some sprite had caught 
him. He was impelled, as it were, to be out and away, if it were 
only into his own coverts. The old poaching song came 
unbidden to his lips; it was a shining night and the season of 
year ; the idea of poaching in his own wood and the chance of 
being hunted by his own keeper were almost irresistible. He 
looked and longed; but at last he refrained, and closed the 
window. Perhaps he could not have made this great renuncia- 
tion, had he not made up his mind that on the next day he 
would do something. He would be away from his oppressive 
Castle all day long. He would rise early and be off before his 
guests were stirring. He would drive himself over to Langstone, 
catch the early train to London, and have a talk with Tom 
Rutherford. He had not known Tom Rutherford until he had 
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married Dora ; and yet of all his friends he was the one to whom 
he turned most readily and with the surest trust when he wanted 
advice. Hewanted advice now ; he did not wish to be swallowed 
alive ; and even if Rutherford could not help him, a day, a whole 
blue day, would be his with all its possibilities, and at least 
sixteen hours in which he could think for himself. Soothed by 
this purpose of early flight, he lay warm in bed and promptly 
fell into a deep and happy sleep. 

Among other gifts, Archie had that of waking when he meant 
to wake ; and so, when morning came. he opened his sleepy 
eyes at the precise hour. He bestirred himself and got the 
water for his own bath, and he did not ring his bell until he was 
nearly dressed. Then he summoned his astonished man, and 
sent him to order some breakfast for him at once and the dog- 
cart soon after. When he had breakfasted and was driving 
himself through the keen air, he felt a great elation ; he was 
adrift no more ; he felt himself a man with a man’s will; he was 
bound to will something before night. Nevertheless he certainly 
had not left his boyhood behind him; the cart was well hung 
and the horse a good goer, and, as he sent him along the good 
smooth road, he felt as happy as a lord. After all he was one. 

A great surprise awaited him at Langstone. As Archie was 
driving quickly towards the town, a local bill-sticker was 
employed in pasting fine large bills on all vacant hoardings and 
other suitable places. He too had risen early ; and already the 
waking town was gay with many posters, when Lord Lorrilaire 
approached its outskirts. Just where the country faded into the 
town, the first bill posted on a paling met the driver’s eye. The 
paling was uneven and the bill distorted, but Archie saw the 
name of Mr. Palfrey, and knew that this was a notice of the 
coming great Conservative meeting. But the strange thing was 
that when he had passed this notice by, Archie found that he had 
an impression of having seen his own name. It was impossible, 
he thought, and yet he looked with startled curiosity for the next 
bill. He had not long to wait ; here was a hoarding with half-a- 
dozen of them, and half-a-dozen copies of his own name stared 
back at young Lord Lorrilaire. He had pulled his horse up 
short, and sat staring. He could not read it otherwise. It was 
announced that the Rt. Hon. Mr. Palfrey, M.P., would speak to 
the assembled Conservatives of Langstone, and in letters almost 
equally impressive it was asserted that the Chair would be taken 
by Lord Lorrilaire. 
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Archie burst out laughing. He was by no means pleased, and 
was surprised by his own laughter; but it was thus that his 
thronging emotions expressed themselves; they exploded in 
laughter. Then he remembered the decorous groom, who was 
sitting at his back with stiff collar and folded arms, and who 
only allowed himself to read the bills out of the corner of his 
eye; this checked his laughter. He said to himself with 
decision that this was too bad of his Uncle Villiers. He had 
consented cheerfully to receive Mr. Palfrey as his guest; but 
not a word had been said to him about even attending this 
much-advertised meeting. And here he found himself an- 
nounced to the Universe, or to such part of the Universe as it 
might concern, as Chairman, President, Patron—ticketed for 
ever and ever, for it seemed to him to amount to this, as the 
leading Tory of the Countryside. He glanced forward up the 
street, which was still almost empty, and saw the bill-sticker 
moving to a new point of vantage ; he started his horse at the 
sight, half-meaning at the moment to rob him of his wares, but, 
when he came to him, and had called to him, he did not know 
what to say. He put down his hand for a bill and read it 
slowly through ; and when the man looked as if he expected its 
return, Archie told him curtly who he was, folded the bill and 
put it in the inner pocket of his great-coat. He felt himself 
blush, as he named himself, and knew that he blushed for this 
new publicity, this wide-cast advertisement. He was indignant 
with those old rogues at home, who had arranged this plan : his 
hand was on the rein to turn the horse and urge him back with 
even greater speed, and his lips were beginning to mutter the 
protest, which he would address to his uncle, and the excuses 
which he would offer to Mr. Palfrey. He knew now why Lord 
Hackbut had postponed his confidential talk with him; he 
laughed again at the thought of the wise old Hackbut. His 
hand was on the rein, but he did not press it. It became clear 
to him, thinking quick thoughts, that it was more than ever good 
to hurry up to town and see Tom Rutherford. He thought that 
he, if any man, could point to the wise course in these strange 
circumstances. With sudden anxiety he pulled out his watch 
and looked at it; he had no time to spare; the station was at 
the other end of the town. Ten minutes later he was in the 
quick morning train and speeding to London. 

It was among the well-known advantages of Langley Castle 
that it stood at a convenient distance from London, withdrawn 
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in solitary dignity far beyond the circle of suburban villas, but 
not so far withdrawn, but that certain good trains could do the 
journey to or from Langstone in little more than an hour. After 
little more than an hour Archie was in a hansom, and driven 
rapidly through the streets to the Rutherfords’ house. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tom Rutherford was in his study, but he was neither reading 
nor writing; he was thinking of his wife. Thoughts of Dora 
had been more than usually intrusive ; and at last he had left 
his table and stood with his back to the fire, frowning a little, 
condemning himself for weakness, wishing that his wife would 
come back to him, determined not to ask her. It was one of his 
fixed rules not to interfere with his wife’s amusements unless he 
was sure that he had good reason for such interference ; it was 
one of his fixed beliefs that Dora, though she amused herself 
with the zeal proper to her years, would always amuse herself 
with discretion. If she was happy at Langley Castle, he would 
not call her home ; he hardly confessed to himself that he was 
hurt because she did not come uncalled. He obstinately 
asserted Dora’s right of amusement; and maintained against 
himself her natural right of flitting, while he was chained to the 
desk. He had fallen headlong into love of this bright creature, ih 
part for her innocent waywardness, her glancing charm ; and he 
told himself in the plain English with which he always spoke to 
himself and to others, that he would be both brute and fool if he 
limited her happy liberty without sure cause. Thus the rule of 
his treatment of her was non-interference. If ever he should 
feel that interference were right, he would act promptly and 
with decision ; but there should be no petty meddling with her 
wishes. And yet he loved her, as a man of strong feelings loves, 
who has chosen not to fritter his feelings away but to control 
them. He loved her; and it hurt him that she had shown no 
desire yet to come back to him from this holiday visit. When he 
married, he had pictured her always beside him, the charm and 
ornament of his industrious life, the Ariel to his toiling Caliban. 
He told himself roundly that he had been a fool not to foresee the 
truth. To foresee facts a little less incorrectly than other men 
was the claim which he silently made for himself, the reason 
which he gave himself for believing that he would be a more 
VOL. V.—NO. XXVIII 2K 
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trusty guide than some others for his contemporaries. And now 
in this matter, this most important matter of the companion of 
his life, he confessed that he had deceived himself, blinded by 
love like a schoolboy, as he told himself. This was the dis- 
appointment of his married life. 

As he stood with his back to the fire, he was no bad 
representative of the race. There was a lack of grace ; it was 
strength and firmness which the face, form, and attitude 
suggested. He looked strong and well made as the solid old- 
fashioned furniture, the heavy writing-table and wide book- 
cases, which he preferred, and as free from useless decorations. 
He had the fine fair skin, too, of the typical Englishman ; and he 
could lead a life mainly sedentary for months at a time without 
losing his fresh colour. Such men seem to have stored up some 
impossible supply of healthy air in the days when they excelled 
on the river or in the football field, and to refresh themselves 
therewith in the office or the library. Though he was a man of 
middle age, he showed no trace of time, unless his figure was 
a little more set and the brown hair a little thinner on the top 
of his head. His face was ruddy, his eyes clear and blue, and 
his nose aquiline, broad in the bridge, a little depressed at the 
point. His square chin had its firmness emphasised by a deep 
cleft. The first impression which he made was of a man 
conspicuously clean-looking, and the next was one of power. 
As to his temper, the observer would guess in a moment that he 
was amiable, generous, quick to feel anger, and strong to control 
it when he chose to control it. Indeed his openness was 
striking ; the most suspicious acquaintance could not suspect his 
straightforwardness, his plain dealing. 

Planted on his hearth-rug and staring at the carpet, with a 
slight frown on his broad forehead and his sensitive lips pressed 
firmly together, Tom Rutherford was disturbed by the entrance 
of his servant. He looked up with prompt enquiry, for his man 
had a standing order not to come into that room in the morning 
without adequate cause. He flushed as he heard that Lord 
Lorrilaire was there ; this arrival was in some sort an answer tu 
his wishes ; he would hear of Dora. He had to wait, however, 
for news of his wife. 

Archie came in so full of his own affairs, that he had hardly 
shaken his friend’s hand before he unfolded the poster and laid 
it on his writing-table. “Look at that,” he said. Tom came 
from the fire-place and looked. 
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“Well?” he said. 

“TI never was asked,” said Archie; “I never heard a word 
about it; and I am advertised all over Langstone like this.” 
He rapped the offending instrument. 

“Do you mean,” asked Tom deliberately, while the flush 
deepened on his cheek, “do you mean that they have announced 
you to preside at a meeting without asking your permission?” 

“Yes,” said Archie ; “ pretty fair cheek, isn’t it?” 

“ And who on earth has had the sublime impertinence to do 
such a thing?” 

“Oh, it must be my Uncle Villiers,” said Archie, “he and old 
Hackbut.” 

Tom laughed. “No, I won't laugh,” he said with decision ; 
“it is monstrous. Why, what are you? I thought you were a 
Liberal.” 

“So I am,” said Archie, “or at least I was—yes, I am a 
Liberal!” 

“Well, of all ” began Tom Rutherford, but stopped for 
want of adequate words. 

He saw it all. He knew both Lord Hackbut and Sir Villiers 
Hickory ; and it needed no explanation to make it clear to him 
that this was a bold stroke for the capture of a young politician 
at a period of doubt. He laughed again, but he was none the 
less extremely indignant. 

“You must stop it,” he said, letting his good fist fall on the 
treacherous bill. 

“But can I?” asked Archie; “you see the meeting is for 
to-morrow night.” 

“Of course you can,” said Tom ; “you can go home and tell 
your uncle that you won’t go to the meeting at all!” 

This advice agreed admirably with Archie’s inclination ; but 
yet he hesitated. He told Tom that he felt under great obli- 
gations to his uncle, to whose industry and knowledge of the 
world it was mainly due that coming into a title and fortune 
had been so little of a bore. He confessed to him, too, that he 
was now so little zealous for the interests of the Liberal Party, 
that it often seemed to him absurd to oppose the traditions of a 
long sequence of Lords Lorrilaire for the sake of the mere lees 
of a boyish enthusiasm. 

“TI was beginning to think,” he said, with a rather rueful 
smile, “that I might as well settle down into the groove, and do 
my duty to the place and to the county ; and that, so far as I 
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had to have any politics, I might as well wear the old clothes 
that are expected of the family.” 

Tom listened with visible impatience. 

“Might as well!” he echoed, “might as well! The worst 
phrase in the language! As for the Liberal Party, I am at two 
with its leaders myself for the present ; and, unless they come 
to me, I shall take no active part in politics. But I am a 
Liberal none the less. Liberalism is not the fad of Mr. This or 
Mr. That ; it existed long before they were born and will exist 
long after they and their fads are gone. I take the liberty to be 
a Liberal.” He began to walk up and down, as the warlike 
spirit increased within him. “People say,” he went on, “that 
one Party is as Liberal as the other. That may be true ; and, 
if it is, I prefer to belong to the Party which is Liberal by 
descent—though perhaps that is a Conservative sentiment. 
The clothes belong to the Liberals, though, by Jove! if they will 
go bathing for seventeen years or more, they can’t wonder at 
their being stolen by somebody. But all this has nothing to do 
with your case.” Here he stopped opposite to Archie and 
became very emphatic. “If you were the bluest old Tory,” he 
said, “who ever wore top-boots in a drawing-room, you should 
not let yourself be advertised, like a pig for sale, without your 
own consent. If you take my advice, you will go back to Sir 
Villiers Hickory and say that you will not attend the meeting, 
and that he may be Chairman himself.” 

“Ves,” said Archie ; “that is what I wished to do, but I wanted 
your advice first.” 

“T am really glad you cared to ask me,” said Tom, with a 
quick change from righteous wrath to warm affection. 

“T shall come often, if you don’t look out,” said Archie. 

“ All right,” said Tom, who was extremely shy of protestations, 

“But look here,” said Archie; “here’s another question. 
What excuse shall I give to the good people of Langstone for 
my non-appearance ?” 

“Your uncle must see to that,” said Tom; “he made the 
announcement ; he must find the excuse. Only of course he must 
not say anything about your sympathy with the Cause. Tell 
him that if he says that, you will placard Langstone with a 
confession of Radical faith, My dear boy, you are much too 
good a fellow to be worked by wires like an automaton doll. 
A man is bound to choose for himself in all matters.” 

Archie laughed. He readily consented to stay to luncheon. 
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He already felt a pleasant excitement in the coming interview 
with his uncle ; and he was heartily glad that this matter was 
settled. He was inclined to talk, and he told Tom Rutherford 
his first impressions of the county and of his possessions therein, 
of Langley Castle and the people now assembled there. Only, 
as the older man did not fail to note, he said next to nothing 
of Lady Jane Lock and her daughter ; and this omission was 
the cause of the greater emphasis with which Tom, when he had 
listened long in silence, expressed his opinion that Archie was 
acquiring a very dangerous habit of passivity. Archie laughed 
at his warning ; but Tom asserted that he would wake-up some 
morning the slave of this habit, which he had acquired in play, 
and find that he could only wait till somebody pushed him this 
way or that, and that he had lost all power of moving whither 
he chose. “A man should choose for himself in all matters,” he 
repeated with meaning. 

A strange shyness prevented Tom Rutherford from talking 
easily about his wife, even to Archie, who was like a brother of 
hers, and whom he liked so much. In one or two pauses he 
nearly asked questions or made remarks about her; but when 
the time of his guest’s departure had nearly come, he had heard 
nothing of her except the important fact of her good health, and 
the news, which gave him a more doubtful pleasure, that she 
was the life of the party. Tom would have liked especially to 
ask if she had said anything about leaving the place, but he 
could not put the question to his satisfaction ; and at last 
Archie pressed him to come down and join the party, since it 
was impossible that they should spare Dora. Tom felt a strong 
impulse to say that he would go down with him there and then, 
but he checked it with severity, and only said grimly—* Then 
you are allowed to ask people to your own house ?” 

“When I am a good boy,” said Archie, laughing. 

“You'll find it no laughing matter,” said Tom, “when you 
have formed your fatal habit. You will have many masters, 
your uncle, your aunt, your cousin—” 

“Who ?” asked Archie. 

“Isn't he a cousin, or sort of cousin, that young Vale?” 

“Poor Lenny!” said Archie ; “I don’t think he could master 
anybody.” 

“You are acquiring him with other bad habits,” said Tom ; 
“and let me tell you it will be a long time before you lose him. 
I don’t like him—do you mind my saying so?” 
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“T don’t mind,” said Archie ; “I didn’t fancy him at first 
myself ; I like him better now.” 

“Since you’ve heaped benefits on him,” said Tom ; “ that is 
always the way.” 

“Qh, I’ve done nothing,” said Archie in sudden discomfort ; 
“he had very hard luck.” 

“My dear boy,” said Tom with emphasis, “he deserved no 
better. I tell you he is a bad lot; he has a bad strain in him ; 
and some day you will find him out—I hope before he does you 
a mischief.” 

“Why, I fancied,” said Archie, “that he must be a sort of 
friend of yours. Dora seems to like him.” 

It was a cold douche to Tom, who felt himself flush. 

“Women are bad judges of men,” he said shortly, and changed 
the subject. He could say no more of Leonard Vale. He had 
refrained from criticising him to Dora in accordance with his rule 
of not interfering with her likes and dislikes without sure cause. 
Now this casual statement that Dora seemed to like this young 
man struck him most unpleasantly, raised sudden tumultuous 
doubts of the wisdom of his former silence, and a further 
troublesome doubt whether his present abuse of the young man 
was wholly the result of his liking for Archie. This stopped his 
tongue. If he were gratifying, in any degree, a personal prejudice, 
this abuse of an absent man seemed mean to Mr. Rutherford ; 
he would say no more. He kept silence, but found no comfort 
therein. 

Presently Archie departed, having again pressed his friend to 
become his guest, and assured him that he might come at any 
time without notice. He had time to spare and determined to 
walk to the station. The variety of the London streets moved 
him to interest at every step, as they never failed to move him 
when he had been long away. The West End was waking from 
its annual apathy, for most of its inhabitants, whose homes were 
in London, as distinct from those who came in the summer from 
country homes, had returned to their dwellings; and, for the 
afternoon was fair, there were not a few smart carriages in the 
streets, and a cheerful stir on the pavements. Archie walked 
along pleased with the passing show and with the pageant of 
shop windows, and forgetting for a time the spirited action which 
he purposed. Peaceful and alert he looked about him, noting a 
thousand trifles, until at the corner of a popular street he paused 
before a line of posters, laid on their backs in the mud, ‘and 
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announcing the contents of the various evening papers. Among 
these so-called evening papers was The Rising Sun, which 
came out so early in the day as almost to justify its title, which 
had been the cause in its dawn of abundant jocularity. The 
choice of name had been ascribed to the fact that its Editor was 
an Irishman, and to the fact that, if the sun ever rose in London, 
it was after midday, and to other causes suggested by the 
humorist; but it is certain that its name and the debate 
thereon had been an excellent advertisement before the appear- 
ance of the first number, in which, after the addition of many 
more facetious reasons, which might be the true one, it was 
suggested, but not asserted, that the title was metaphorical. 
Anyway it rose; and there under the eye of the happy youth 
was a table of the contents of the number which had risen on 
that particular day. Archie stood looking down and smiling at 
the thought of Beck, the sub-editor. There seemed to be 
abundant matter in the sheet, and it was more aggressively 
announced than the contents of any of its rivals. Each line was a 
piquant incitement of curiosity ; but the last few lines caught 
the attention most quickly, being printed in the largest letters 
and suggesting the most entrancing contrasts. 

This is what Archie read.— 

“ The Favourite of Fortune.” “Radical youth in high places.” 
“The Socialist Peer.” “Politicsand Hunger.” Archie read with 
a smile and a sigh till he came to the last line, and then he 
began to wonder. He put a copper into the palm of a hoarse 
man, who was standing with a pile of Rising Suns all open on 
his arm, and took a copy of the enterprising sheet. Standing 
there at the street corner he folded it back, and found the 
exciting headings all set forth in the paper too, and under the 
headings a brief and picturesque account of his own sudden gain 
of wealth and title. There was no doubt about it. He looked 
round him nervously, half-expecting to find a crowd forming 
around him ; he was relieved to see the careless crowd passing 
both ways and for the most part not even glancing at the bills. 
He felt like one slightly bemused with drink; the sound of 
traffic seemed unreal, and he looked back at the paper with 
ccncentrated attention, as if there were a chance that he would 
find quite different words in it. The words were plain enough, 
and plainly set forth the story of his sudden rise in the world. 
He remembered that to Radley Beck privacy was an 
anachronism. 
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But what of these other headings, this Radicalism and 
Socialism? These also referred to him; and he read with 
growing confusion that his talents were at least equal to his. 
fortunes ; that Oxford in his undergraduate days had rung with 

a his brilliant, audacious and revolutionary doctrines ; and that he 
used to wear a red tie in the streets. Had he worn a red tie ? 
Had sober Oxford rung with his vagaries? He had read no. 
further when he remembered in a moment why “ Politics and 
Hunger” were words so familiar to his ears. In his last year at 
Oxford, the year of his greatest fermentation, he had joined a 
little club of the most enlightened, and had written for them a 
paper called “ Politics and Hunger.” He remembered that he 
had been proud of the title ; he remembered now clearly that 
his friend Beck had made a fuss about the paper and had asked 
to be allowed to keep it. Archie read on with hasty, anxious 
eyes. Here was his old boyish extravagant essay, or rather here 
it was not, but only the most epigrammatic and extravagant bits 
cut sharply from their context, and snapping like a series of 
pistol-shots in the faces of a scandalised Society. 

Archie folded the paper and looked at his watch ; he looked 
quite coolly to see if he had time to wring Beck’s neck before his 
train started. In the next moment he perceived that to wring a 
sub-editor’s neck would be no proof of moderation of views ; that 
moreover this was only his friend’s way of saving him in spite of 
himself ; and finally that he had only just time to catch his train. 

He called a hansom, and, as he was borne away from the 
prostrate bills, he burst out laughing again ; he could see his 
Uncle Villiers’ face,as he showed him the paper. 
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(To be continued.) 
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“Now, Miss Smith, will you, or will you not, hear Johnny his 
Latin ? for if you won't, one of the other servants will.” The 
lady to whom these words were addressed had previously 
explained that she was entirely ignorant of the Latin language, 
and therefore objected to pretend to help the little Johnny in 
question in his preparation for his tutor. Whether one of the 
“other servants” was less scrupulous history does not say, but 
the speech, which was made by a woman not at heart unkindly, 
is worthy of record as bringing into prominence two of the most 
unpleasant features in a governess’s lot, the liability to thought- 
less rudeness, and the obligation to teach a variety of subjects 
without any reference to her own acquaintance with them. It 
is now ten years since Master Johnny’s difficulties with his 
Latin grammar brought his mother into wrathful collision with 
his sisters’ governess; are such collisions of more or less 
frequent occurrence now than they were then? It is proposed 
in the present paper to consider this and some similar questions 
as to the status and remuneration of governesses ; to examine 
briefly the points as to which their relations with their employers 
are most frequently strained ; and to suggest some modifica- 
tions of the present governess system, with a view to lessening 
the almost morbid horror with which many educated women 
now regard the prospect of having to earn their bread as teachers 
in the houses of strangers. 

The history of the governess has yet to be written. Till 
within about a hundred years ago references to ladies having 
sole charge of the education of the children in a private family 
are few and far between. But since the beginning of the present 
century governesses have taken their places as a recognized 
factor in our social economy, and the profession of a private 
teacher has remained ever since the most important of the few 
ways of earning a livelihood at present open to women. But 
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while every other profession has established for itself a certain 
amount of organization and has won for its members a definite 
status, the great army of governesses remains an undisciplined 
mob. Ranked together under one common name we find women 
with the most diverse qualifications and acquirements, receiving 
salaries of which the diversities are certainly no less, but whose 
distribution often bears no kind of proportion to the merits of 
the receivers. Hence arise misunderstandings and discontent, 
and it will certainly be no waste of time if we consider for a few 
moments how these are mainly brought about. 

“Well, my dears, I am very sorry for you; but when your 
father’s debts are paid there will only be a matter of £100 left 
over for each of you. You must make that the beginning of 
a savings-fund, and earn your living by teaching.” If the poor 
girls who have to listen to this exhortation are wise, they will 
rather spend every farthing they have in order to obtain some 
little training for the profession they have to adopt; but when 
even the pence are few, the wisdom of the proverb “ penny wise 
and pound foolish” is not easily grasped. Too often even the 
hundred pounds which might pay for a year at a good training 
school are not forthcoming, and so these children of an improvi- 
dent father, through the kindly but hardly honest recommenda- 
tions of friends, obtain employment in a profession for which 
they may have no single qualification, and in which the scanty 
pay they receive may even, impossible as it seems, be altogether 
in excess of their deserts. That the career of a governess is the 
great resort of those who can find nothing else to do, and who 
come to it bringing as their sole qualifications the ill-remembered 
scraps of their own schooldays, this (it is a commonplace to 
write it) has always been one of the chief sources of the misery 
and discontent which in the eyes of so many women are the 
necessary accompaniments of a teacher’s life. 

The second difficulty by which we are met is of quite an 
opposite character. It is very well illustrated by a letter 
addressed a little time ago to an evening newspaper, in whose 
columns the grievances of a certain class of governesses were 
being somewhat noisily ventilated. 


“ Srr,—I am sure you will secure the thanks of the poor down-trodden 
under-paid governesses in taking up their cause. If a daily governess 
could secure an engagement on the terms you name, many of them 
would jump for joy. I have a daughter upon whose education I spared 
no expense, inspired with the hope that she would have the means of 
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securing a livelihood at teaching that would place her beyond the 
possibility of want. But what has been my painful experience and 
disappointment ? She passed honourably all the exams., thoroughly 
mastering English, French, Latin, German, mathematics, music, algebra, 
calisthenics, and all the other accomplishments ; and after replying to 
no end of advertisements, the very utmost she has had offered her for 
teaching a family of three or four children and sometimes more, in 
wealthy and well-to-do families, has been £40 per annum, and several 
times as low as £25, as resident governess. A situation as cook or 
general servant would be infinitely better as far as emolument goes. Pray 
go on in your good work, and give the victims an opportunity té vindicate 
themselves in the eyes of a a discerning public, and be encouraged to 
look forward to the dawning of a brighter day for them.—Yours, &c., 
“A DISGUSTED PATER.” 


Here there was evidently no lack of preparation, even if we 
make the very large allowance for the blindness of parental 
pride which prudence in this case dictates. But the unhappy 
distinction drawn between algebra and mathematics, and the 
mention of “calisthenics and all the other accomplishments,” are 
hardly needed to convince the discriminating reader that the lady 
about whose ill-treatment the letters was written had not the 
advantage of coming from an educated family. For this initial 
misfortune no subsequent training is (as a rule) able to compen- 
sate. A lack of refinement and of the knowledge of social 
tasages will exclude the most talented and best trained of 
governesses from homes where these gifts are highly valued, and 
may condemn her through no fault of her own to remain all 
her life in the lower ranks of her profession, with the necessary 
but unpleasant accompaniment of a lower scale of pay. If 
training is indispensable to success, certain natural gifts are no 
less so, and when these are wanting, it is idle to complain of 
oppression or injustice. That the gifts requisite for the making of 
a really good teacher are exceptionally numerous is an excellent 
reason why the happy possessors of them should be really well 
paid ; but the artist who is colour-blind, or who cannot see 
straight, has no reason to complain of the lack of commissions, 
and the governess who is unrefined, or impatient, or of an 
exceptionally morbid disposition, cannot hope to escape the 
unhappy lot of those who have mistaken their vocation. 

But if there are faults and mistakes on the one side, what are 
we to say of the other? Forty years ago the writer of a very 
able paper in Fraser on the social position of governesses 
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indignantly asked, “Is it not monstrous that while a lady will 
not give her dress to be made to any one but a first-rate dress- 
maker, she will give her children to be educated by a second- or 
third-rate governess?” The carelessness has a little diminished, 
but the highly qualified governess often reaps small benefit 
from the increased desire of parents to do their best for their 
children. Most women, and even many men, know a well-made 
dress when they see it, but to distinguish between the qualifica- 
tions of one governess and another is a very different matter. 
There is a vague impression that some kind of a “certificate” 
is indispensable, but of the relative value cf certificates the 
ignorance of most parents is abysmal. The Lady Registrar of the 
best Governess Agency in the kingdom asserts emphatically that 
between a second class in the most elementary examination of 
the College of Preceptors and a second class in honours in the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination most employers are unable 
to distinguish. How is the average governess to be persuaded 
of the necessity of an efficient training, when the market value 
of the highest and lowest certificates is often a matter of chance ? 

This ignorance of the relative importance of the different 
tests of education is not infrequently accompanied by a very 
low idea of the rewards which a teacher has a right to claim for 
her work. It is well known that the founder of a great establish- 
ment for the education of women, while sparing no expense in 
building and decoration, in his original estimate only allowed 
the sum of £30 a year as the salary of each of the lecturers. 
So too it has happened before now that a Registrar’s question 
as to how much an applicant for a governess is prepared to offer, 
has produced the reply : “Well, you see, I want a really good 
one ; and’ for a really good one I don’t mind going as high as 
£25.” Very often these persons are docile under proper 
guidance, and even learn to take a pride in paying a high 
salary, respecting the governess all the more because she is so 
much more expensive than they had anticipated. But this is 
not always the case, and instances of really well-to-do people 
unblushingly offering wholly insufficient salaries are still far from 
uncommon. 

There are so many persons in this wicked world ready to 
follow a mean example that it will perhaps be more profitable, 
as it certainly is more pleasant, to look on the brighter side of the 
salary question rather than on the dark. In 1844 (the year 
after the establishment of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institu- 
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tion) a calculation was made,* that the average salary of the 
fairly qualified resident governess was £35 per annum, and its 
distribution was reckoned as follows :— 





; a ae! 

Dress . : ‘ . . A . - © O86 
Laundry . ‘ ° 600 
Postage and Stationery . $ » @ 
Casualties . . 200 
Sum available for saving 8 0 oO 
£33 9 0 


During the last five-and-forty years some improvement has 
certainly taken place. The maximum salary, with exceptions 
too rare to be worth reckoning, has not risen beyond the £100 
it had reached in 1844. The minimum of 412 then quoted is 
still sometimes offered and accepted, but the average for properly 
qualified teachers is nowf said to be about 460, and the 
increase, if not all that could be wished, is a matter of sincere 
congratulation. With the improvement in her social position 
the modern governess must probably allow for an increased 
expenditure on dress. Unlike her ancestress, she is now as a 
rule occasionally permitted to take a holiday, involving railway 
fares and other small outlays ; but when all deductions on these 
accounts have been made, she is left in possession of a saveable 
surplus of at least double, and in many cases treble, the amount 
possible to her predecessor in 1844. As far as saving is con- 
cerned, she may even be said to be better off than the High 
School teachers, for whose lot, on account of other considerations, 
she is often so anxious to exchange her own. According to the 
Chairman of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, the average 
salary of the assistant mistresses throughout the Company’s 
thirty-two schools is £113 per annum, and it is very doubtful 
whether the possibilities of saving out of this sum are any 
greater, or even as great, as those open to a resident governess 
with a salary of £60. Certainly the temptations ot to save are 
infinitely more numerous. 

If we turn now from the resident to the non-resident governess, 
we find that the situation of the latter, from a pecuniary point of 
view, is much less satisfactory. Two causes have contributed to 

* See Fraser’s Magazine for November 1844, article entitled “ Hints on 
the Modern Governess Sys‘em ;” a different article from that already quoted. 

+t Until the present agri ultural depression began it was probably a few 
pounds higher. But the Country Clergy, who are large employers of the 


resident governess, are now only able, as a rule, to afford about £40, and this 
has slightly brought down the average. 
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this. In the first place, the cost of an additional inmate in a 
house is probably not more than a half of the expenses of the 
same person when living alone. It is also distributed over the 
whole year, and does not appear in lump sums to frighten 
Paterfamilias when reviewing his quarterly accounts. On the 
other hand, a resident governess is usually expected to make 
herself useful in other ways besides teaching, and the position 
is, for many reasons, still so disliked by most women, that the 
additional remuneration which political economists always allow 
for “unpleasantness of the employment,” has to be taken into 
serious account. In the present instance this consideration has 
peculiar force. No one ever heard of a woman as accepting the 
post of resident governess in a strange family for any other 
reason than hard necessity. But hundreds of women have no 
objection to daily teaching as a means of increasing their pocket- 
money, and these, both in schools and in private families, by 
their competition, drag down the salaries of the women whose 
earnings have to pay not only for their dress or their amuse- 
ments, but for their food and lodging as well. Owing to these 
circumstances, while the minimum and maximum paid to the 
non-resident governess are exactly the same as those received 
by the resident, the average among the really highly qualified 
members of the profession is only £20 higher, ze £80 
instead of £60. In an inferior grade the average is said to 
be as low as £37 I0s., with a mid-day meal. Even on the 
higher sum a reference to the table printed in the article on 
“The Salaries of Lady Teachers” in the December number of 
this Magazine will show that it is impossible for an educated 
woman, after supplying herself with actual necessities, to save 
more than £4 a year, asum which will enable her to purchase 
a Post Office annuity of about 8s. a week at age sixty. 
On £37 10s. a woman who has to maintain a respectable 
appearance, and has no other income at her command, must 
shorten her life by her privations. It is presumably from this 
class that the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution finds its chief 
applications for assistance, and it is these women who, as it has 
been well put, “after a life spent in the service of others are 
compelled in their old age to accept as alms the money which 
has been persistently refused them as wages.” But let no one 
fail to note that it is not only these ladies, but the average highly 
cultivated governess who, so far as she is dependent on her own 
exertions, is unable to make adequate provision for her old age. 
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The help of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution is not 
denied to ladies in possession of a Post Office annuity of £20 a 
year. The Institution draws its limit at £10 higher. 

The result of our enquiry into the pecuniary position of the 
modern governess is to show that, while it still falls very far 
short of what ought to be, during the last half-century steady 
progress has been made, and the tendency of public opinion 
sets in the right direction. Adequate pay and adequate respect 
are so closely allied, that it will not be surprising to find that 
the social position of the governess has improved in a very 
similar measure. It is certainly not as good as it should be; it 
is equally certain much better than it was. Public opinion is 
on the side of the governess, and it is only the: people who are 
inaccessible to public opinion by whom the governess is still 
regarded as a cypher or a butt. These, it is true, are still un- 
happily numerous. Even as this article is being written, as if 
to prevent premature congratulation, all the newspapers are 
reporting an “Extraordinary Action by a Governess.” “The 
plaintiff,” runs the report, “ was engaged as a governess in October, 
but found that the children refused to obey instructions. One 
night she was awakened by a stifling sensation caused by 
sulphurous fumes. She was nearly suffocated, and found the 
windows had been nailed down and were immovable. Upon 
another occasion she was awakened by water being dashed upon 
her, so that the bed-clothes were positively saturated. After the 
first instance she complained to her employer, but no notice 
was taken of it. After the second case she resigned ”—and 
brought her action. That is the only satisfactory part of the 
story. Fifty years ago the children who thus treated their 
teacher would have been looked on as only rather unusually 
playful and high-spirited ; their mother might have been blamed 
for allowing them too much license, but after all, “ if the governess 
cannot maintain her authority,” &c. &c. Today “the jury, 
after five minutes’ consideration, gave a verdict for the full 
amount (the very modest sum of £50 compensation, with £4 for 
travelling expenses and £2 Is. 6d. for a month’s wages) with all 
costs.” Bravo, British jury! Let us hope that the employer, 
whose name is here mercifully suppressed, has taken your lesson 
to heart. She lived in a “ Hall” and paid her governess £25 a 
year, and we hope that the next lady she employs will be very 
much better paid and very very much better supported. But it 
is not only in the houses where £25 is considered a sufficient 
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salary that the teacher is liable to unworthy treatment. The 
social position of the resident governess who has never accepted 
an engagement at less than £100 a year is often the hardest of 
all. To those who, by reason of the inheritance of a vast 
fortune or high rank, are popularly called “great people” there 
often appear to be only two classes in the world, their own and 
that beneath it. 

It is in the houses of such as these that the governess is most 
liable to be reckoned with “the other servants,” and from this 
galling confusion of ideas it is only by the possession of ex- 
ceptional gifts that she can hope to emerge. Occasionally, it is 
true, a story is heard of a woman who on entering her new 
residence has found without dismay that the room allotted to 
her use is in the servants’ quarter, that for anything she wants 
she is dependent on the good-will of the housekeeper or butler, 
that her communications with her employers are confined to the 
receipt of instructions as to her young charges, and, lo! at the 
end of a few weeks, without self-assertion, but by sheer force of 
character, she has won her position, and is no longer treated as 
a servant, but as one of the most honoured inmates of the house. 
The woman, who can bring about such a change as this, has 
educated not only her pupils but a whole household, and 
deserves the honour and thanks of all her sisters. But for one 
who can do this, there are ten to whom it is impossible, and who 
continue dependent on the good-will and right feeling of their 
employers for all that makes life endurable. 

If we now sum up what has been said we arrive at the con- 
clusion that there is still a vast amount of inefficiency and 
incapability on the part of the employed, and of ignorance and 
thoughtlessness on the side of the employers. Out of these 
shortcomings much misery and discontent inevitably arise. Is 
it possible to offer any suggestions by which this friction can be 
diminished ? The attempt seemed at least worth making, and 
the following propositions are the result of an earnest effort on 
the part of the writer to get at the best opinions on the subject 
which it was open to him to consult. 

(1.) “That governesses may be more respected, they must be 
better qualified ; that they may be better qualified, they must be 
better paid ; that they may be both, they must be better chosen ; 
that they may be better chosen, there must be somebody to 
choose them.” Forty years have not sufficed to dull the vigour 
of this cumulative argument; but forty years have taken us 
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very little on the way to the general recognition of its truth. 
One great step, however, has been made. The education of the 
poor is not now allowed to be entrusted to incompetent or 
untrained persons, and in the thirst for equality, which is the 
great feature of the day, it does not seem rash to predict that a 
similar supervision must soon be exercised over the teachers to 
whose care is entrusted the education of the children of the rich 
or well-to-do. That every teacher should be registered, and 
that instruction received from an unregistered person should not 
be recognized by the State as a compliance with the provisions 
of the Elementary Education Act, this is our first and most 
important suggestion. The necessary preliminary to registration 
would be a proof on the part of the candidate of a capacity to 
teach up to the standard made compulsory by the Act. In 
other words, no lady would be allowed to accept a situation as a 
private governess who could not prove herself in knowledge and 
teaching power the equal of the pupil-teachers in the Board 
Schools. It is needless to say that in general cultivation and 
refinement the rather self-sufficient young persons who form the 
majority of the pupil-teacher class are by no means taken as a 
model. But they are supposed by the State to have received, 
and to be capable of imparting, a thorough elementary educa- 
tion up to a certain point, and are therefore here taken as fixing 
a standard. This standard would be constituted a statutory 
minimum, and it would sweep away at a blow all the worst 
class of incompetents who can only teach arithmetic by counting 
on their fingers, and whose spelling is by no means above 
reproach. For a higher standard than this there would be no 
need of further State interference beyond the drawing up of a 
schedule in which all existing examinations should be ranked as 
elementary, middle, or higher. 

(2.) From the point of view of a really conscientious teacher 
the greatest evil of the governess system as it at present exists 
is that it calls upon her to be omniscient. Now examiners 
anxious not to have to divide their profits among too many 
colleagues, and young persons who have just matriculated at the 
University of London, ave omniscient, as we all know. But 
most other persons are not, and it is the bitterest complaint of 
the conscientious governess that she has to teach her weakest 
-subjects as well as her strongest. The remedy proposed for this 
is that, at all events in towns, governesses should be grouped 
together in centres, and that the instruction of the children of 
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any given private family should be entrusted not to one lady, 
but to two or three. By this plan the general efficiency of the 
teaching would be immensely improved, there would be a change 
of teacher for the pupils, and change of pupils for the teachers, 
and the dreary monotony of the present system would be 
completely abolished. Every teaching centre would be presided 
over by a Principal, through whom all arrangements as to terms 
and the apportionment of work would be conducted. These 
centres at the outset must be established by some public body 
in whom parents can have confidence, and it is earnestly hoped 
that either the Girls’ Public Day School Company, or one of the 
leading Associations of Teachers, will have the courage to make 
this experiment. 

(3.) Undoubtedly the hardest feature in the lot of the resident 
governess is the keen sense of dependence which the position 
usually carries with it. The sting of the remark about “one of 
the other servants” lies in the fact that in many houses it 
corresponds all too nearly with hard facts. In the houses of the 
professional classes a better state of things sometimes prevails, 
but as a general rule it is contrary to convention for the 
governess ever to leave the house on the most trifling business 
without informing some person in authority that she is going 
out. If friends come to see her, there is often no room in the 
house where conversation can be held undisturbed, and if 
visitors are at all frequent, there is a great risk of unpleasant 
remarks. All this tends to increase the inevitable sense of 
dependence and isolation, even in families where a real effort is 
made to admit the teacher to a share in the family life. But in 
many cases no such effort is made at all, and in very few is it 
thoroughly whole-hearted. It is rare indeed for a governess, 
without exciting jealousy, to be able to form an intimate friend- 
ship with any visitor to the house, and there is no need to dwell 
on the view which is commonly taken of any such intimacy 
which has the remotest appearance of leading to a nearer tie. 
All this is bad and unhealthy, and sufficiently demonstrates the 
great superiority of the non-resident life to the resident. In the 
country the complete abolition of residence can never be looked 
for ; but in the country-house room is usually plentiful, and there 
is no reason why the governess should not be allowed her own 
sitting-room, distinct from the school-room, in which she should 
be allowed to be completely her own mistress out of school- 
hours. In towns the sole difficulty is one of money. At present 
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the average resident governess can save out of her salary, and 
the average non-resident one cannot. But employers who can 
afford the small extra expense necessary to enable their children’s 
governess to live a life of her own, will be more than repaid by 
the improved teaching which will result from a healthier and 
happier life, and will help to attract a higher class of teachers 
into the profession. 

(4.) Our last suggestion relates to a mere business detail, the 
neglect of which, however, has often been productive of much 
ill-feeling. Whenever a governess is engaged, for a long time or 
a short, there should always be a formal written agreement, 
stating explicitly the salary, minimum amount of holidays, and, 
above all, the length of notice requisite for the termination of 
the engagement from either side. At present verbal arrange- 
ments, or at most a discursive letter, are the only preliminaries 
to the governess commencing residence, and it is incredible how 
often and how light-heartedly employers overlook the necessity 
of ample notice of the termination of an engagement, and for 
some slight convenience of their own turn the governess adrift 
before she has had a chance of obtaining other work. 

It is not likely, and certainly it is not to be desired, that the 
modern governess system should ever be wholly abolished, even 
if the constant supply of new schools for girls tends in some 
measure to supersede it. In the country the governess is the 
only alternative to the boarding-school; even in towns there 
must always remain hundreds of girls to whom the associations, 
the excitement, and the high pressure of the public day-schools 
will be positively injurious. If the governess system is not to 
be abolished, it must be improved, from the points of view both 
of the parent and the teacher. The suggestions here made if 
carried out would greatly raise the standard of minimum 
efficiency in the teacher, and would also bring into the profession 
a very large number of ladies, who, after receiving a University 
education, at present refuse to be tempted by offers of even the 
highest salaries to give instruction in subjects of which they 
have never made a special study. With a higher standard of 
efficiency and a higher class of teachers, public opinion would 
assert itself continually more strongly against underpayment or 
oppression, and it is hardly too much to hope that in a few 
years’ time “the Governess and her Grievances” would at last 
have parted company. 

ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
2L 2 
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“HE has such a temper, ma’am!” 

And there, hot, flurried, and, generally, at her wit’s end, stood 
the poor nurse at the door of her mistress’s room. The terrific 
bellowing which filled the house was enough to account for the 
maid’s distress. Mrs. Belmont looked worried. She went up 
wearily to what she well knew was a weary task. A quarter of 
an hour ago life had looked very bright—the sun shining, 
sparrows chirping, lilac and laburnum making a gay show in 
the suburban gardens about ; she thought of her three nestlings 
in the nursery, and her heart was like a singing-bird giving out 
chirps of thanks and praise. But that was all changed. The 
outside world was as bright as ever, but she was under a cloud. 
She knew too well how those screams from the nursery would 
spoil her day. 

There the boy lay, beating the ground with fists and feet ; 
emitting one prodigious roar after another, features convulsed, 
eyes protruding, in the unrestrained rage of a wild creature, 
so transfigured by passion that even his mother doubted if the 
lovely countenance and noble smile of her son had any existence 
beyond her fond imagination. He eyed his mother askance 
through his tumbled, yellow hair, but her presence seemed only 
to aggravate the demon in possession. The screams were more 
violent ; the beating of the ground more than ever like a 
maniac’s rage. 

“ Get up, Guy.” 

Renewed screams ; more violent action of the limbs ! 

“Did you hear me, Guy?” in tones of enforced calmness. 

The uproar subsided a little, but when Mrs. Belmont laid her 
hand on his shoulder to raise him, the boy sprang to his feet, ran 
into her, headforemost, like a young bull, kicked her, beat her 
with his fists, tore her dress with his teeth, and would no doubt 


* The second of a series of four papers appearing March—June, 1889. 
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have ended by overthrowing his delicate mother; but that Mr. 
Belmont, no longer able to endure the disturbance, came up 
in time to disengage the raging child—and carry him off to his 
mother’s room. Once in, the key was turned upon him, and 
Guy was left to “subside at his leisure,” said his father. 

Breakfast was not a cheerful meal, either upstairs or down. 
Nurse was put out ; snapped up little Flo, shook baby for being 
tiresome, until she had them both in tears. In the dining-room 
Mr. Belmont read the 7zmes with a frown which last night’s debate 
did not warrant ; sharp words were at his tongue’s end, but, in 
turning the paper, he caught sight of his wife’s pale face and 
untasted breakfast. He said nothing, but she knew and suffered 
under his thoughts fully as much as if they had been uttered. 
Meantime, two closed doors and the wide space between the 
rooms hardly served to dull the ear-torturing sounds that came 
from the prisoner. 

All at once there was a lull, a sudden and complete cessation 
of sound. Was the child in a fit? . 

“Excuse me a minute, Edward ;’ and Mrs. Belmont flew 
upstairs, followed shortly by her husband. What was her 
surprise to see Guy with composed features contemplating 
himself in the glass! He held in his hand a proof of his own 
photograph which had just come from the photographers. The 
boy had been greatly interested in the process; and here was 
the picture arrived, and Guy was solemnly comparing it with 
that image of himself which the looking-glass presented. 

Nothing more was said on the subject; Mr. Belmont went to 
the City, and his wife went about her household affairs with a 
lighter heart than she had expected to carry thatday. Guy was 
released, and allowed to return to the nursery for his breakfast, 
which his mother found him eating in much content and with 
the sweetest face in the world; no more trace of passion than 
a June day bears when the sun comes out after a thunderstorm. 
Guy was, indeed, delicious ; attentive and obedient to Harriet, 
full of charming play to amuse the two little ones, and very docile 
and sweet with his mother, saying from time to time the quaintest 
things. You would have thought he had been trying to make 
up for the morning’s fracas, had he not looked quite unconscious 
of wrong-doing. 

This sort of thing had gone on since the child’s infancy. 
Now, a frantic outburst of passion to be so instantly followed 
by a sweet April-day face and a sunshiny temper, that the 
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resolutions his parents made about punishing or endeavouring 
to reform him passed away like hoar-frost before the child’s 
genial mood. 

A sunshiny day followed this stormy morning; the next day 
passed in peace and gladness, but, the next, some hair astray, 
some crumpled rose-leaf under him, brought on another of Guy’s 
furious outbursts. Once again the same dreary routine was 
gone through ; and, once again, the tempestuous morning was 
forgotten in the sunshine of the child’s day. 

Not by the father, though: at last, Mr. Belmont was roused to 
give his full attention to the mischief which had been going on 
under his eyes for nearly the five years of Guy’s short life. It 
dawned upon him—other people had seen it for years—that his 
wife’s nervous headaches and general want of tone might well be 
due to this constantly recurring distress.) He was a man of 
reading and intelligence, in touch with the scientific thought of the 
day, and especially interested in what may be called the physical 
basis of character, in the inter-action which is ever taking place 
between the material brain and the immaterial thought and 
feeling of which it is the organ. He had even made little 
observations and experiments declared to be valuable by his 
friend and ally, Dr. Steinforth, the head physician of the county 
hospital. 

For a whole month he spread crumbs on the window-sill 
every morning at five minutes to eight ; the birds gathered as 
punctually, and by eight o’clock the “table” was cleared and not 
a crumb remained. So far, the experiment was a great delight 
to the children, Guy and Flo, who were all agog to know how 
the birds knew the time. 

After a month of free breakfasts ;—‘‘ You shall see now 
whether or no the birds come because they see the crumbs.” 
The prospect was delightful, but, alas! this stage of the ex- 
periment was very much otherwise to the pitiful childish hearts. 

“ Oh, father, p/ease let us put out crumbs for the poor little 
birds, they are so hungry!” a prayer seconded by Mrs. Belmont, 
met with very ready acceptance. The best of us have our 
moments of weakness ! 

“Very interesting,” said the two savants. “Nothing could 
show more clearly the readiness with which a habit is formed 
in even the less intelligent of the creatures.” 

“Yes, and more than that, it shows the automatic nature of 
the action once the habit is formed. Observe, the birds came 
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punctually and regularly when there were no longer crumbs for 
them. They did not come, look for their breakfast, and take 
sudden flight when it was not there, but they settled as before, 
stayed as long as before, and then flew off without any sign of 
disappointment. That is, they came, as we set one foot before 
another in walking, just out of habit, without any looking for 
crumbs, or conscious intention of any sort, a mere automatic 
or machine-like action with which conscious thought has 
nothing to do.” 

Of another little experiment Mr. Belmont was especially 
proud because it brought down, as it were, two quarries at a 
stroke; touched heredity and automatic action in one little 
series of observations. Rover, the family dog, appeared in the 
first place as a miserable puppy saved from drowning. He was 
of no breed to speak of, but care and good living agreed with 
him. He developed a handsome shaggy white coat, a quiet, well- 
featured face, and betrayed his low origin only by one inveterate 
habit ; carts, he took no notice of, but never a carriage, small or 
great, appeared in sight but he ran yelping at the heels of the 
horses in an intolerable way, contriving at the same time to 
dodge the whip like any street Arab. Oddly enough, it came 
out through the milkman that Rover came of a mother who met 
with her death through this very peccadillo. 

Here was an opportunity. The point was, to prove not only 
that the barking was automatic, but that the most inveterate 
habit, even an inherited habit, is open to cure. 

Mr. Belmont devoted himself to the experiment: he gave 
orders that, for a month, Rover should go out with no one but 
himself. Two pairs of ears were on the alert for wheels; two, 
distinguished between carriage and cart. Now Rover was 
the master of an accomplishment of which he and the family 
were proud : he could carry a newspaper in his mouth. Wheels 
in the distance, then, “Hi! Rover!” and Rover trotted along, 
the proud bearer of the Zzmes. This went on daily for a month, 
until at last the association between wheels and paper was 
established, and a distant rumble would bring him up—a 
demand in his eyes. Rover was cured. By-and-by the paper 
was unnecessary, and “To heel! good dog!” was enough 
when an ominous falling of the jaw threatened a return of the 
old habit. 


It is extraordinary how wide is the gap between theory and 
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practice in most of our lives. “The man who knows the power 
of habit has a key wherewith to regulate his own life and the lives 
of his household, down to that of the cat sitting at his hearth.” 
(Applause.) Thus, Mr. Belmont at a scientific gathering. But 
only this morning did it dawn upon him that, with this key 
between his fingers, he was letting his wife’s health, his child’s 
life be ruined by a habit fatal alike to present peace, and to the 
hope of manly self-possession in the future. Poor man! he had 
a bad half-hour that morning on his way City-wards. He was 
not given to introspection, but, when it was forced upon him, he 
dealt honestly. 

“TI must see Steinforth to-night, and talk the whole thing out 
with him.” 


“Ah, so! the dear Guy! And how long is it, do you say, 
since the boy has thus out-broken ?” 

“ All his life, for anything I know—certainly it began in his 
infancy.” 

“And do you think, my good friend ””—here the Doctor laid 
a hand on his friend’s arm, and peered at him with twinkling 
eyes and gravely-set mouth—“do you think it possible that 
he has—a—zvzherited this little weakness? A _ grandfather, 
perhaps?” 

“You mean me, I know; yes, it’s a fact. And I got it from 
my father, and he, from his. We're not a good stock. I know 
I’m an irascible fellow, and it has stood in my way all 
through life.” 

“Fair and softly, my dear fellow! go not so fast! I cannot 
let you say bad things of my best friend. But this I allow; 
there are thorns, bristles all over; and they come out at a 
touch. How much better for you and for Science, had the 
father cured all that!” 

“As I must for Guy! yes, and how much happier for 
wife, children, and servants! How much pleasanter for friends ! 
Well, Guy is the question now. What do you advise?” 

The two sat far into the night discussing a problem on the 
solution of which depended the future of a noble boy, the 
happiness of a family. No wonder they found the subject so 
profoundly interesting that “two” by the church clock startled 
them into a hasty separation. Both ladies resented this deflec- 
tion on the part of their several lords. They would have 
been meeker than Sarah herself had they known that, not 
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science, not politics, but the bringing up of the children, was the 
engrossing topic. 
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Breakfast-time, three days later. Scene, the dining-room. . 
NURSE iz presence of MASTER and MISTRESS. 


“You have been a faithful servant and good friend both to 
us and the children, Harriet, but we blame you a little for Guy’s 
passionate outbreaks. Do not be offended, we blame ourselves 
more. Your share of blame is, that you have worshipped him 
from his babyhood, and have allowed him to have his own way in 
everything. Now, your part of the cure is, to do exactly as we 
desire. At present,I shall only ask you to remember that, 
‘ Prevention is better than cure.’ The thing for all of us is to 
take precautions against even one more of these outbreaks. 

“Keep your eye upon Guy; if you notice—no matter what 
the cause—flushed cheeks, pouting lips, flashing cye, frowning 
forehead, with two little upright lines between the eyebrows, 
limbs held stiffly, hands, perhaps, closed, head thrown slightly 
back ; if you notice any or all of these signs, the boy is on the 
verge of an outbreak. Do not stop to ask questions, or sooth 
him, or make peace, or threaten. Change his thoughts. - That 
is the one hope. Say quite naturally and pleasantly, as if you 
saw nothing, ‘ Your father wants you to garden with him,’ or, 
‘for a game of dominoes ;’ or, ‘ your mother wants you to help 
her in the store-room,’ or ‘to tidy her work-box.’ Be ruled by 
the time of the day, and how you know we are employed. And 
be quite sure we do want the boy.” 

‘« But, sir, please excuse me, is it any good to save him from 
breaking out when the passion is there in his heart ?” 

“Yes, Harriet, all the good in the world. Your master 
thinks that Guy’s passions have become a habit, and that 
the way to cure him is to keep him a long time, a month or two, 
without a single outbreak ; if we can manage that, the trouble 
will be over. As for the passion in his heart, that comes with 
the outer signs, and both will be cured together. Do, Harriet, 
like a good woman, help us in this matter, and your master and 
I will always be grateful to you!” 

“T’m sure, ma’am!” with a sob. (Harriet was a soft-hearted 
woman, and was very much touched to be taken thus into the 
confidence of her master and mistress.) “I’m sure I'll do my 
best, especially as I’ve had a hand in it; but I’m sure I never 
meant to, and, if I forget, I hope you'll kindly forgive me.” 
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“No, Harriet, you must not forget, any more than you'd 
forget to snatch a sharp knife from the baby. This is almost a 
matter of life and death.” 

“Very well, sir ; I'll remember, and thank you for telling me.” 


Breakfast-time was unlucky ; the very morning after the above 
talk, Nurse had her opportunity. Flo, for some inscrutable reason, 
preferred to eat her porridge with her brother’s spoon. Behold, 
quick as a flash, flushed cheeks, puckered brow, rigid frame ! 

“Master Guy, dear,” in a quite easy, friendly tone (Harriet 
had mastered her lesson), “run down to your father ; he wants 
you to help him in the garden.” 

Instantly the flash in the eye became a sparkle of delight, 
the rigid limbs were all active and eager ; out of his chair, out 
of the room, downstairs, by his father’s side in less time than it 
takes to tell. And the face—joyous, sparkling, full of eager 
expectation—surely Nurse had been mistaken this time? But 
no; both parents knew how quickly Guy emerged from the 
shadow of a cloud, and they trusted Harriet’s discretion. 

“Well, boy, so you’ve come to help me garden? But I’ve 
not done breakfast. Have you finished yours ?” 

“No, father,” with a dropping lip. 

“Well, I'll tell you what. You run up and eat your porridge 
—and come down as soon as you’re ready ; I shall make haste 
too, and we shall get a good half hour in the garden before I 
go out.” 

Up again with hasty, willing feet. 

“Nurse” (with breathless hurry and importance), “I must 
make haste with my porridge. Father wants me directly to help 
him in the garden.” 

Nurse winked hard at the fact that the porridge was gobbled. 
The happy little boy trotted off to one of the greatest treats he 
knew, and that day passed without calamity. 


“TI can see it will answer, and life will be another thing 
without Guy’s passions ; but do you think, Edward, it’s right 
to give the child pleasures when he’s naughty—in fact, to put a 
premium upon naughtiness, for it amounts to that ?” 

“You're not quite right there. The child does not know he 
is naughty ; the emotions of ‘naughtiness’ are there; he is in 
a physical tumult, but wilfulness has not set in; he does not 
yet mean to be naughty, and all is gained if we avert the set 
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of the will towards wrong-doing. He has not had time to 
recognize that he is naughty, and his thoughts are changed so 
suddenly that he is not in the least aware of what was going 
on in him before. The new thing comes to him as naturally 
and graciously as do all the joys of the childish day. The 
question of desert does not occur.” 


For a week all went well. Nurse was on the alert, was quick 
to note the ruddy storm-signal in the fair little face ; never failed 
to despatch him instantly, and with a quiet unconscious manner, 
on some errand to father or mother: nay, she improved on her 
instructions ; when father and mother were out of the way, she 
herself invented some pleasant errand to cook about the pudding 
for dinner ; to get fresh water for Dickie, or to see if Rover had 
had his breakfast. Nurse was really clever in inventing expedients, 
in hitting instantly on something to be done novel and amusing 
enough to fill the child’s fancy. A mistake in this direction 
would, experience told her, be fatal; propose what was stale, 
and not only would Guy decline to give up the immediate 
gratification of a passionate outbreak—for it zs a gratification, 
that must be borne in mind—but he would begin to look 
suspiciously on the “something else” which so often came in the 
way of this gratification. 

Security has its own risks. A morning came when Nurse 
was not on the alert. Baby was teething and “ fractious,’ Nurse 
was overdone, and the nursery was not a cheerful place. Guy, 
very sensitive to the moral atmosphere about him, got, in Nurse’s 
phrase, out of sorts. He relieved himself by drumming on the 
table with a couple of ninepins, just as Nurse was getting baby 
off after a wakeful night. 

“Stop that noise this minute, you naughty boy! Don’t you 
see your poor little brother is going to sleep ?” in a loud whisper. 
The noise was redoubled, and assisted by kicks on chair-rungs 
and table-legs. Sleep vanishes, and baby breaks into a piteous 
wail, This was too much ; the nurse laid down the child, seized 
the young culprit, chair and all, carried him to the furthest 
corner, and, desiring him not to move till she gave him leave, 
set him down with a vigorous shaking. There were days when 
Guy would stand this style of treatment cheerfully, but this was 
not one. Before even Harriet had “ made a note” of the danger 
signals, the storm had broken out. For half an hour the nursery 
was a scene of frantic uproar, baby assisting, and even little Flo. 
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Half an hour is nothing to speak of ; in pleasant chat, over an 
amusing book, the thirty minutes fly like five ; but half an hour 
in struggle with a raging child is a day and a night in length. 
Mr. and Mrs. Belmont were out, so Harriet had it all to herself, 
and it was contrary to orders that she should attempt to place 
the child in confinement ; solitude and locked doors involved 
risks that the parents would, rightly, allow no one but them- 
selves to run. At last the tempest subsided, spent, apparently, 
by its own force. 

A child cannot bear estrangement, disapproval; he must 
needs live in the light of a countenance smiling upon him. His 
passion over, Guy set himself laboriously to be good, keeping 
watch out of the corner of his eye to see how Nurse took it. 
She was too much vexed to respond in any way, even by a smile. 
But her heart was touched; and though, by-and-by, when 
Mrs. Belmont came in, she did say—‘“ Master Guy has been 
in one of his worst tempers again, ma’am ; screaming for better 
than half an hour,’—yet she did not tell her tale with the 
empressement necessary to show what a very bad half hour 
they had had. His mother looked with grave reproof at the 
delinquent, but she was not proof against his coaxing ways. 

After dinner she remarked to her husband, “ You will be sorry 
to hear that Guy has had one of his worst bouts again. Nurse 
said he screamed steadily for more than half an hour.” 

“What did you do?” 

“TI was out at the time, doing some shopping. But when I 
came back, after letting him know how grieved I was, I did as 
you say, changed his thoughts and did my best to give hima 
happy day.” 

“ How did you let him know you were grieved ?” 

“TI looked at him in a way he quite understocd, and you 
should have seen the deliciously coaxing, half-ashamed look he 
shot up at me. What eyes he has!” 

“Yes, the little monkey! and no doubt he measured their 
effect on his mother ; you must allow me to say that my theory 
certainly is not to give him a happy day after an outbreak of 
this sort.” 

“ Why, I thought your whole plan was to change his thoughts, 
to keep him so well occupied with pleasant things that he does 
not dwell on what agitated him.” 

“Yes, but did you not tell me the passion was over when you 
found him?” 
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“ Quite over, he was as good as gold.” 

“Well, the thing we settled on was to avert a threatened 
outbreak by a pleasant change of thought ; and in order that, 
at last, the adit of these outbreaks may be broken. Don’t you 
see, that is a very different thing from pampering him with a 
pleasant day when he has already pampered himself with the 
full indulgence of his passions ?” 

“ Pampered himself! why you surely don’t think those terrible 
scenes give the poor child any pleasure. I always thought he 
was a deal more to be pitied than we!” 

“Indeed I do. Pleasure is perhaps hardly the word ; but that 
the display of temper is a form of self-indulgence, there is no 
doubt at all. You, my dear, are too amiable to know what a 
relief it is to us irritable people to have a good storm and clear 
the air.” 

“ Nonsense, Edward! But what should I have done? What 
is the best course after the child has given way ?” 

“T think we must, as you suggested before, consider how we 
ourselves are governed. Estrangement, isolation, are the imme- 
diate consequences of sin, even of what may seem a small sin of 
harshness and selfishness.” 

“Oh, but don’t you think that is our delusion? that God is 
loving us all the time, and it is we who estrange ourselves?” 

“ Without doubt ; and we are aware of the love all the time, 
but, also, we are aware of a cloud between us and it; we know 
we are out of favour. We know, too, there is only one way back, 
through the fire. It is common to speak of repentance as a 
light thing, rather pleasant than otherwise ; but it is searching 
and bitter. So much so, that the Christian soul dreads to sin, 
even the sin of coldness, from an almost cowardly dread of the 
anguish of repentance—purging fire though it is.” 

Mrs. Belmont could not clear her throat to answer for a 
minute. She had never before had such a glimpse into her 
husband’s soul. Here were deeper things in the spiritual life 
than she yet knew of. 

“Well then, dear, about Guy; must he feel this estrange- 
ment ?—go through this fire?” 

“TI think so, in his small degree ; but he must never doubt 
our love. He must see and feel that it is always there, though 
under a cloud of sorrow which only he can break through.” 


Guy’s lapse prepared the way for further lapses. Not two days 
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passed before he was again fors de combat. The boy, his 
outbreak over, was ready at once to emerge into the sunshine. 
Not so his mother. His most bewitching arts met only with 
sad looks and silence. 

He told his small scraps of nursery news, looking in vain for 
the customary answering smile and merry words. He sidled up 
to his mother, and stroked her cheek ; that did not do, so he 
stroked her hand; then her gown; no answering touch, no 
smile, no word; nothing but sorrowful eyes when he ventured 
to raise his own. Poor little fellow! The iron was beginning 
to enter ; he moved a step or two away from his mother, and 
raised to hers eyes full of piteous doubt and pleading. He saw 
love, which could not reach him, and sorrow, which he was just 
beginning to comprehend. But his mother could bear it no 
longer ; she got up hastily and left the room. Then the little 
boy, keeping close to the wall, as if even that were something to 
interpose between him and this new sense of desolation, edged 
off to the furthest corner of the room, and sinking on the floor 
with a sad, new quietness, sobbed out lonely sobs ; Nurse had 
had her lesson, and although she, too, was crying for her boy, 
nobody went near him but Flo. A little arm was passed round 
his neck ; a hot, little cheek pressed against his curls :— 

“Don’t cry, Guy!”—two or three times, and when the sobs 
came all the thicker, there was nothing for it but that Flo must 
cry too ; poor little outcasts ! 

At last bedtime came, and his mother ; but her face had still 
that sad, far-away look, and Guy could see she had been crying. 
How he longed to spring up and hug her and kiss her as he 
would have done yesterday! But somehow he dared not; and 
she never smiled nor spoke, and yet never before had Guy 
known how his mother loved him. 

She sat in her accustomed chair by the little white bed, and 
beckoned the little boy in his nightgown to come and say his 
prayers. He knelt at his mother’s knee as usual, and then she 
laid her hands upon him. 

“¢Qur Father ’—oh, !mother, mo—o—ther, mother!” and a 
torrent of tears drowned the rest, and Guy was again in his 
mother’s arms, and she was raining kisses upon him, and crying 
softly with him. 

Next morning his father received him with open arms. 

“So my poor little boy had a bad day yesterday !” 

Guy hung his head and said nothing. 
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“Would you like me to tell you how you may help ever 
having quite such another bad day?” 

“Qh yes, please father; I thought I couldn’t help.” 

“Can you tell when the ‘ Cross-man’ is coming?” 

Guy hesitated. “Sometimes, I think. I get all hot.” 

“Well, the minute you find he’s coming, even if you have 
begun to cry, say, ‘Please excuse me, Nurse,’ and run down- 
stairs, and then four times round the garden as fast as you can, 
without stopping to take breath !” 

“What a good way! Shall I try now?” 

“Why, the ‘ Cross-man’ isn’t there now! But I'll tell you a 
secret: he always goes away if you begin to do something 
else as hard as you can; and, if you can remember to run 
away from him round the garden, you'll find he won’t run after 
you ; at the very worst, he won’t run after you more than once 
round!” 

“Qh, father, I'll try! What fun! See if I don’t beat him! 
Won't I just give Mr. ‘Cross-man’a race! He shall be quite 
out of breath before we get round the fourth time.” 

The vivid imagination of the boy personified the foe, and the 
father jumped with his humour. Guy was eager for the fray ; 
the parents had found an ally in their boy; the final victory was 
surely within appreciable distance. 


“This is glorious, Edward ; and it’s as interesting as painting 
a picture or writing a book! What a capital device the race 
with Mr. ‘Cross-man’ is! It’s like Sintram. He'll be so much 
on the gui vive for ‘Cross-man’ that he’ll forget to be cross. The 
only danger I see is that of many false alarms. He'll try the 
race, in all good faith, when there is no foe in pursuit.” 

“That’s very likely ; but it willdo noharm. He is getting 
the habit of running away from the evil, and may for that be the 
more ready to run when ’tis at his heels ; this, of running away 
from temptation, is the right principle, and may be useful to him 
in a thousand ways.” 

“Indeed, it may be a safeguard to him through life. How 
did you get the idea ?” 

“Do you remember how Rover was cured of barking after 
carriages? There were two stages to the cure; the habit of 
barking was stopped, and a new habit was put in its place; I 
worked upon the recognized law of association of ideas, and 
got Rover to associate the rumble of wheels with a newspaper 
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in his mouth. I tried at the time to explain how it was possible 
to act thus on the ‘ mind’ of a dog.” 

“T recollect quite well, you said that the stuff—nervous tissue, 
you called it—of which the brain is made is shaped in the same 
sort of way—at least so I understood—by the thoughts that are 
in it, as the cover of a tart is shaped by the plums below. And 
then, when there’s a place ready for them in the brain, the same 
sort of thoughts always come to fill it.” 

“TI did not intend to say precisely that,” said Mr. Belmont, 
laughing, “especially the plum part. However, it will do. 
Pray go on with your metaphor. It is decided that plums are 
not wholesome eating. You put in your thumb, and pick out 
a plum; and that the place may be filled, and well filled, you 
pop in a—a—figures fail me! A peach!” 

“T see! I see! Guy’s screaming fits are the unwholesome 
plum which we are picking out, and the running away from 
Cross-man the peach to be got in instead. (I don’t see why it 
should be a peach though, unpractical man!) His brain is to 
grow to the shape of the peach, and behold, the place is filled! 
No more room for the plum!” 

“You have it ; you have put, in a light way, a most interesting 
law: and I take much blame to myself, that I never thought, 
until now, of applying it to Guy’s case. But now I think we 
are making way ; we have made provision for dislodging the 
old habit and setting a new one in its place.” 

“Don’t you think the child will be a hero in a very small 
way, when he makes himself run away from his temper?” 

“Not in a small way at all; the child will be ahero. But 
we cannot be heroes all the time. In sudden gusts of tempta- 
tion, God grant him grace to play the hero, if only through 
hasty flight; but in what are called ‘besetting sins,’ there is 
nothing safe but the contrary ‘besetting’ good habit. And 
here is where parents have such infinite power over the future 
of their children.” 

“Don’t think me superstitious and stupid; but somehow 
this scientific training, good as I see it is, seems to me to under- 
value the help we get from above in times of difficulty and 
temptation.” 

“Let me say that it is you who undervalue the virtue, and limit 
the scope of the Divine action. Whose are the iaws Science 
labours to reveal? Whose are the works, body or brain, or 
what you like, upon which these laws act ?” 
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“ How foolish of me! How one gets into a way of thinking 
that God cares only for what we call spiritual things! Let me 
ask you one more question. I do see that all this watchful 
training is necessary, and do not wish to be idle or cowardly 
about it. But don’t you think Guy would grow out of these 
violent tempers naturally, as he gets older ?” 

“Well, he would not, as youth or man, fling himself on the 
ground and roar ; but no doubt he would grow up touchy, fiery, 
open at any minute to a sudden storm of rage. The man who 
has too much self-respect for an open exhibition may, as you 
know well enough, poor wife! indulge in continual irritability, 
suffer himself to be annoyed by trifling matters. No, there is 
nothing for it but to look upon an irate habit as one to be 
displaced by a contrary habit. Who knows what cheerful 
days we may yet have, and whether in curing Guy I may 
not cure myself? The thing can be done ; only one is so lazy 
about one’s own habits. Suppose you take me in hand?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t! and yet it’s your only fault, dear.” 

“Only fault ! well, we'll see. In the meantime there’s another 
thing I wish we could do for Guy—stop him in the midst of an 
outbreak. Do you remember the morning we found him 
admiring himself in the glass ?” 

“Yes, with the photograph in his hand.” 

“That was it; perhaps the Cross-man race will answer even 
in the middle of a tempest. If not, we must try something 
else.” 

“Tt won’t work.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Guy will have no more rages ; how then can he be stopped 
in mid-tempest ?” 

“Most hopeful of women! But don’t deceive yourself. Our 
work is only well begun, but that, let us hope, is half done.” 


His father was right. Opportunities to check him in mid- 
career occurred ; and Guy answered to the rein. Mr. Cross-man 
worked wonders, A record of outbreaks was kept; now a 
month intervened; two months; a year; two years; and at 
last his parents forgot their early troubles with their sweet- 


tempered, frank-natured boy. 
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The Reproach of Hnnesley. 


BY MAXWELL GRAY. 


AvuTuHor oF “THe Sitence or Dean MAITLAND,” 





“Give me the man that is not passion’s slave.” 
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PART V.—CHAPTER VI. 
BENEDICTION. 


EDWARD ANNESLEY paid one or two visits to Arden Manor in 
the course of the spring. Those visits did not materially 
strengthen the hope Sibyl’s words had kindled in him at 
Christmas ; yet the hope survived. 

One day when he was calling in the summer, he expressed 
some surprise at the crowd of workmen he saw, and the complete 
upsetting of the house that was taking place. “I wonder that 
you stay on in all this turmoil,” he said ; “why don’t you take 
your father away until the work is finished, Miss Sibyl?” 

“We like to see to the new arrangements ourselves,” Sibyl 
‘ replied, not knowing that he had not yet heard of the 
engagement, which all the country side had fully discussed 
during the last few weeks ; for the approaching marriage could 
no longer be kept secret in the face of those preparations. 

“T don’t like new arrangements, myself,” he added, quite 
innocently ; “I hate a freshly decorated house.” 

Alice changed colour and rose with an air of vexation to 
gather a flower ; for they were all sitting out of doors to avoid 
the inconveniences within. 

Mr. Rickman hereupon began a long digression upon the 
passing of one generation and coming of another, made some 
observations upon marriage customs in various times and 
places, and said he thought that civilization, while tending to 
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diminish special wedding ceremonies, increased the actual 
amount of family disturbance involved by a marriage. By this 
time a hazy notion that somebody was going to be married had 
penetrated to Edward’s brain, but he was not prepared for the 
shock of Mr. Rickman’s final words, “Gervase and Alice are to 
have the main body of the house, Sibyl and I will be content 
with the west wing yonder.” 

Edward looked Alice full in the face with a gaze that stirred 
her new-born peace to the depths and haunted her long after. 
All the blood went from his face, leaving it grey and rigid for a 
moment. Then he looked down at the grass at his feet, 
speechless ; the rest were at a loss what to do or say, until 
he looked up again with a little sarcastic laugh and apologized 
for not having offered his congratulations before, observing that 
the intelligence was quite new to him. 

No one enjoyed that scene, and everybody was glad when 
he rose and took his leave. 

“ Gervase !” he said to himself, as he walked rapidly down the 
lane beneath the green elms, “Gervase!” And every time he 
uttered that clever young lawyer’s name he ground his teeth 
and struck viciously at the innocent cow-parsley on the banks 
with his riding-whip, and he uttered it many times, and each 
time more indignantly than before, on his way from the Manor 
to the Golden Horse, where his horse was waiting. But why 
that worthy man should not marry Alice Lingard, if she had a 
mind to have him, he could not exactly say, nor why he should 
have a dim sense of having been outwitted, befooled, and 
cheated by that thoughtful and resolute person. 

Many memories now appeared in a new light and made him 
uncomfortable ; the remembrance of Gervase’s strong assertions 
that Alice would never recover from Paul’s loss, of his assurances 
that hers was not a nature to forget, that it was a kind of insult 
to Paul’s memory to think of marrying her, the remembrance of 
those proceedings on Gervase’s part which had led him to offer 
himself to Sibyl and be rejected. These and many other 
circumstances, and particularly a remark of Major Mcllvray’s 
made at Christmas to the effect that Rickman intended from 
the first to marry Alice, stirred the most hateful feelings within 
him, feelings which he could not easily dismiss. 

After all, was it Gervase’s fault if neither of the ladies of 
Arden Manor would accept him? Was Gervase to be censured 
for paying court to the sweetest of women whom he was 
2M 2 
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constantly seeing, when he knew that she had definitely rejected 
him, Edward Annesley? Yet he was indignant with Alice 
for choosing Rickman; though he could give no reason why 
she should not. Most people would say that Rickman was the 
better match, but all the same he could not admire her taste. 

Feeling betrayed and deserted, and relieving his mind by 
recalling all the severe and sarcastic sentences he had read or 
heard of the frailty and fickleness of women, and blaming even 
Sibyl in his haste for the false hopes she had rekindied in him, 
he put his horse into a canter and then got him on the short 
down-turf, and let him have his head until the downs were 
passed and the horse completely blown. 

Then when the horse walked listlessly with hanging head 
through the park, he reflected that Alice’s marriage was the 
only remedy, bitter though it was, for the state into which he 
had fallen ; now finally he should be cured once for all of this 
unlucky attachment. 

That day he left Gledesworth, and, a few weeks later, England, 
to join his family on a tour through the north of France. 

“TI really think Edward gets grimmer and grimmer,” his 
sister Eleanor observed one day, during this tour; “I wish he 
would remember that other people want to be happy if he 
doesn’t.” 

“Poor fellow! he has had more trouble than you think, Nellie, 
don’t be hard upon him,” her mother replied, “and he does every- 
thing he can to give us pleasure.” 

“That is just what I complain of,” replied his sister, “he 
never indulges in an original wish. It is always ‘ Just where 
you like, Nell,’ with a sort of martyred resignation, or ‘ Well 
then, we will go to Rouen, I have no choice,’ and one may 
change one’s mind eight times in a minute without making 
him lose his temper. I could box his ears sometimes. How 
I should hate to be married to a man of such maddening good- 
temper!” 

“Major Mcllvray is certainly very different,” said Harriet, in 
her guileless way.. “Do you remember how he persisted in going 
to St. Peter’s last Easter Day, and would have gone without us 
if we had not given in.” 

“Oh, yes! Major Mcllvray,” replied Eleanor, blushing in 
spite of her disdainful air, “his head was quite turned on the 
subject of monks. He never saw one during the whole of his 
stay in Rome without turning to look at him. The functions he 
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went to for the sake of studying his beloved monks! He was 
quite rude on one occasion.” 

“Mcllvray rude, Nell?” asked Edward, coming into the 
room ; “you must have snubbed him very severely. A worm 
will turn sometimes.” 

“Well! he was rude. He left us in a shop one day when a 
procession was going by. He rushed out, saying something 
about a monk with a scar on his face, and did not réturn until 
we had finished our shopping and gone home alone.” 

“ And what did he say about this monk ?” asked Edward. 

“Oh, nothing. He had made a mistake, or some rubbish. 
Come, Ted, do propose something for this afternoon.” 

“Well!” he replied, with a pre-occupied air, “ would you like 
to go to church?” 

“To that sweet old church we passed yesterday ? Why not? 
Is there any service ?” 

“Yes, the landlady tells me there will be vespers at four and 
asermon. She cannot say what kind of preacher, because the 
curé is ill and a stranger is taking his place. The choir, she 
tells me, is heavenly. Her son Armand sings in it, which no 
doubt accounts for its excellence.” 

“You are becoming almost cynical, Ned ; it is quite refreshing. 
Who is for church then? We three? Iam ready.” 

“So am I,” said the younger sister, and they started, and 
strolled along the village street in the hot August afternoon, 
keeping well under the shade of the houses and trees. 

When they reached the little old church, Edward said that if 
his sisters did not mind he would wait for them outside, he did 
not feel in the right frame of mind fora sermon. Sometimes a 
very little thing inspires one with a strong and unreasonable 
repugnance ; such a repugnance he felt at entering the dark, 
cool little church, into which the more devout villagers were 
passing by twos and threes. Was he growing whimsical in his 
gloom, he wondered ; what difference could an hour spent in a 
church make one way or the other to him ? 

So his sisters went in alone, and, leaving the churchyard, he 
strolled up the hillside on which the church was built and found 
a shady seat under a pear-tree, whence he could see the low- 
lying village with its pointed red roofs, and the old church with 
its red-tiled spire above it. Below this rising ground was a 
broad level country with long lines of poplars marking the high 
road, and a tranquil river winding placidly through the unfenced 
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fields, where the corn stood yellowing for the sickle, and cattle 
pastured, and the strong oxen rested from their toil. Music 
came faintly from a holiday-boat on the river, and the voices of 
loungers in Sunday dress were heard now and then in a snatch 
of song or burst of laughter from below, otherwise the silence of 
August brooded over the wide sunny land—even the church-bell 
was still. 

The level country through which the blue river flowed so 
peacefully, stretched away and away into infinite distance, till its 
vague blueness melted into the deep azure of the cloudless sky. 
The dreamy fascination of the broad unvaried levels is something 
like the stronger charm of the wide sea, and the silence of the 
plains awes the listener, though in a different manner, as the 
unceasing music of the waves does ; both conduce to reverie, 
and suggest far-off thoughts. Half-an-hour quickly passed away 
in the charmed silence, which was scarcely interrupted by the 
organ-music and chanting of vespers rising, hushed by distance, 
from the church, and many thoughts passed through Edward’s 
mind as he sat alone in the leafy shade. If Alice had married 
Paul he could have borne it, for she loved him; but the idea of 
this marriage with Gervase was insupportable ; her face, as he 
had last seen it that summer day at Arden, haunted him ; it was 
not that of a happy bride. Why had she accepted “that fellow?” 
There was some mystery which he could never hope to fathom. 
Everything was going wrong, he thought. 

Wherever he had come in contact with other lives he had 
brought trouble; he had deprived Alice of the lover of her 
youth, and she had drifted into this loveless marriage which 
promised no joy. In moments of despondence, the thought of 
Paul’s fate was wont to sting him with a keen reproach. The 
outward reproach was more painful to one of his frank, open- 
hearted nature than any one suspected, but that which continually 
recurred within, the feeling of having caused the death of one 
bound to him by so many ties, was far worse. He did not yield 
to it; he was not one to waste strength over what could not be 
altered, but there were times when the sense of being over- 
shadowed by some malign influence against which nothing availed, 
oppressed him and almost made him believe in the Gledesworth 
curse. At such times he saw the face of his aunt, her cold eyes 
alight with anger, when she pronounced the double curse upon 
him, and only with stout striving could he shake off this waking 
nightmare. To-day was such a time of weakness, of painful 
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memories and despondent forecasts. If only the dead could 
return, if he could but see Paul Annesley alive once more, 
he thought with a desperate yearning, for the futility of which 
he scorned himself. 

But brooding over the irrevocable was as useless as it was 
weak, so he rose and went back to the church, where, as he 
supposed, some good man was trying to show people the 
way to walk through this dark and devious world. But the 
sermon was over, and the music told him that Benediction 
had begun. 

It was refreshing to dip the finger into the holy-water stoup, 
and to change the broad blaze of sunshine without for the cool 
shadows within, where the soft mellow music rose and floated 
through the incense-laden air. He stole noiselessly in, and took 
up his station near the entrance by a massive pillar cool to the 
touch, and listened to the subdued singing of the “Salutaris 
Hostia.” When he raised his head and glanced over the church, 
all was at first dark to his sun-dazzled eyes, as religion is to 
people blinded by the fierce glare of worldliness. Gradually he 
made out the forms of women in great white caps, children, a 
man in blouse and sabots, a bourgeoise or two, the slim 
figures of his sisters, fair-haired and conspicuous in fresh white 
dresses. Some stray sunbeams here and there shot a long 
thick-moted shaft across nave and chancel, on the high altar the 
golden vessel containing the Host, glittered unveiled. How like 
and how unlike it was toa village church at home! How like 
and how unlike were the rustic worshippers, people who toiled 
much and had many sorrows and fears and more happiness than 
they knew, to whom creeds were little, aud true religion much, 
people who were there from habit and in deference to public 
opinion, or who sought in the quiet and consecrated place balm 
for bitter sorrow and guidance in dire perplexities! Thus far the 
English villagers and the French were alike, they only differed 
outwardly and in their way of expressing these things. And 
the priest? He could not see this priest’s face in the gloom ; 
he would differ from the English country parson more widely 
than the rural parishioners of both nations differed from each 
other. 

A second motet began, and fell with a healing charm upon 
Edward’s soothed ears; good thoughts came into his mind, 
vague aspirations after a better life. Stern Protestant though 
he was, he acknowledged that this sacred singing of hymns in 
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an unknown tongue might lift up the heart, and be better than 
nothing. Then came the final hymn, incense floated, the priest, 
mounting a ladder and taking the Sacrament in his hands, faced 
the people in the act of benediction ; the solemn moment had 
arrived, and all bowed down. 


“ The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 
And solemn chants resound between.” 


But Edward, while he knelt, looked up full in the face of the 
priest ; a face calm with the unearthly calm of the cloister, yet 
marked with the traces of past storm ; a remarkable face, in which 
the inextinguishable fire of the eyes belied the unnatural stillness 
of the features ; a face in the summer of life, crowned with dark 
hair and scarred ; a face seldom absent from the gazer’s memory 
—the face of Paul Annesley. 

The church seemed to swim in a flood of lurid light ; the 
figure of the priest to shudder away as figures do in dreams ; all 
became vague save the burning radiance of the deep-blue eyes, 
and the golden vessel making the sign of the cross in the 
trembling hands. The chanting of the choir sounded faint and 
strange, pierced as it was by the silver sound of the bell ; the 
incense seemed to intoxicate and overwhelm ; everything came 
to a blank void for a time, and then all was natural again, and 
Edward saw with a clear gaze, though with a heavily-throbbing 
heart, in the calm features of the priest in the act of benediction, 
the familiar face he had last seen ablaze with passion, and 
hungry for his life. 

He was quite sure, soberly certain. Those tremulous hands 
now blessing the people with the holy Sacrament were the same 
then laid with murderous purpose upon him. Those eyes, with 
the startled, pained intent gaze into his, were the same which 
glowed upon him then with blind fury. He who had been dead 
was alive again, standing before him: no phantom, for never 
phantom gazed with such human pain, but a living, breathing, 
suffering man, 
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PART VI.—CHAPTER I. 


ON THE BRINK. 


The tyrant Time, who wastes and destroys so ruthlessly in his 
flight, and whose swift onrush no power may stay, when once past, 
becomes the slave of thought and imagination. The chronicler 
makes him advance or retire at will; he lightly waves his 
magic rod and it is no longer the hour of Benediction in the 
little French village; five years roll back, and Paul Annesley, 
having left his friends at the river’s source, is speeding down the 
hilly path like one chased by demons. He was in such a 
tempest of confused passion that he scarcely knew what he was 
doing ; as men are drunk with excess of wine, so was he drunk 
with the excess into which unchecked passions always run more 
or less. He had never tried to bridle himself; he could not do 
so now; the evil in him had grown to such mastering might, 
As men drunk with wine can give no clear account of their 
actions when sobered, so it was with him. He never knew pre- 
cisely afterwards why he left the party of friends at the spring, 
or what had been his exact purpose in following the downward 
path in such hot haste; he could only recall, as one recalls the 
incidents in a dreadful dream, a chaos of fierce despair within 
him, lighted as by a flash of fire by the cheery sound of a man’s 
voice singing in the careless gaiety of a heart at ease— 


“There we lay, all the day, 
In the Bay of Biscay O.” 


The blithe singing kindled a dreadful impulse in his heart, and 
stimulated his mind to unnatural activity. It made him remember 
the nature of the ground lower down. Something whispered to 
him not to overtake the singer, but to dash with silent swiftness 
into the wood and wait hidden beneath the pines, where the 
slope of the ground, steeply descending to the path on the broken 
brink of the rocky scarp, gave an advantage in a sudden attack. 
A grim voice told him that no one would know, the path was 
so slippery with moss and so broken at the verge. They had 
marked the spot in their upward course in the morning, and said 
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how easily an accident might occur—a false step, a fit of abstrac- 
tion, then a dash on the rocks below, and thence into the deep 
green river. There could be no afterwards, as was said of the 
prisoners in the Bastille. 

He had not long to wait beneath the sighing pines; the 
object of his fierce passion drew nearer, tracked by his snatch 
of careless song, and suspecting nothing. The light-hearted 
singing stung the silent listener to keener purpose. The song 
ceased suddenly, when Paul sprang tiger-like from the bank 
upon his prey, and with the impetus given by the spring 
added to the strong pushing of his arms, tried to hurl him 
into the depths below. 

But Edward, though caught unawares, was taller than his 
cousin and stronger, his bodily powers.were better trained, and he 
grappled at once with his unexpected adversary, whom he had 
not time to recognise, though his breath was hot upon his face, 
but his words revealed him—words which Paul forgot as soon 
as uttered, but Edward never. 

The struggle was no light one. The strength of unbridled 
fury was pitted against the instinct of self-preservation; it 
seemed as if the terrible embrace could never end but in the 
death of both cousins. At last in the dreadful whirl Edward suc- 
ceeded in flinging his cousin from him, in what direction he could 
not tell, and in the rebound he fell himself backwards, striking 
his head against the rocky ground and losing consciousness. 

Paul went over the brink, grasping with wild instinct at the 
air, and blindly catching the birchen bough which hung over 
the river, projecting far from the rocky wall. 

The shock of his rapid descent and the immediate peril which 
he faced, checked the fierce current of his fury and restored him 
to the self-consciousness which passion of any kind abnegates ; 
and then ensued a moment, the keenest and most terrible that can 
come to mortal man—the moment in which the veil of passion 
and prejudice is lifted from the eyes of the soul, and all things 
stand naked and clear as in the searching gaze of the Judge 
of all men. 

The bough, quivering beneath his weight, bounded and re- 
bounded like some fearful balance between heaven and earth, 
nay, between heaven and a yawning hungry hell; every bound 
threw him wildly in the air, loosened the grasp of his clinging 
hands, and threatened to hurl him into the depths below: but 
one more bound and he must go ; the fate which he had prepared 
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for another had overtaken himself. He knew by the agony 
with which his strong young life shrank from its sudden and 
violent extinction, how dreadful was the crime he had meditated 
against that other young life kindred to his own. 

At supreme moments like these, Eternity asserts itself, the 
shadow, Time, practically ceases, and the thoughts and experi- 
ences of a lifetime crowd into one brief moment by the clock. 
All Paul Annesley’s life rose before him during one rebound 
of the slight spring which held him suspended above certain 
death. A flash of wild remorse lighted the deepest recesses 
of his soul; only to unlive the recent past he would have given 
all that went before, had that been possible. A few minutes 
before, life had seemed so bitter that death was a coveted boon ; 
but now, in the near view of death’s grim face, life possessed an 
unspeakable sweetness; his vigorous vitality revolted against 
dissolution, his soul shuddered at a hereafter vague with re- 
tribution, and he who did not pray before, sent up a wild cry 
to Heaven for help. Then it was that his agonized gaze caught 
the face of Gervase Rickman looking down upon him, and he 
heard his voice entreating him to hold on a little longer. 

But no entreaty could stay the slipping of the boughs through 
his burning hands ; help must come at once if he was to be saved. 
One more vibration of the over-strained spring on which he was 
poised, sent him upwards, and the downward rebound was so 
strong that the bough cracked with a shock that jerked his now 
tremulous hands from their strained clinging ; he felt the sliding 
of the last twigs through his bleeding palms, a wild’ whirl and 
the shock of water smiting his body as he met it lengthwise ; 
then the end, darkness, and with it calm. 

The silent darkness could not have lasted long, for when life 
returned to him, he found himself drifting face upwards towards 
the French shore ; the current had carried him past the little 
promontory beneath the spot where he fell ; stiff, bruised and 
dazed though he was, he struck out instinctively, though he 
could not swim, and kept himself up till he saw some over- 
hanging sallow branches, grasping at which, he pulled himself 
out of the rapid current on to a shelving shore, which made a 
little ledge at the foot of the precipitous cliffs. 

He drew himself up under the sallow bushes and sought in 
his pockets for brandy, which he carried for the benefit of the 
excursion party. His handkerchief fell out as he did this, and a 
thought striking him, he threw it into the stream, which carried 
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it farther down, where it was afterwards found, together with a 
guide-book inscribed with his name. 

The brandy revived him, and he presently found that he was 
uninjured, though bruised and strained ; falling, as he did, into 
the centre of the stream, he had escaped rocks. He remembered 
now that Edward had fallen in the opposite direction to himself, 
and was no doubt safe, and then he took the decision from 
which he never afterwards swerved. He had appeared to die 
before the eyes of Gervase Rickman, he was virtually dead, and 
it was best so; there was no occasion for him to come to life 
again. 

After resting a while under the bushes, which effectually 
concealed him from the searchers, he found that the little ledge 
upon which he landed led up to a broken cleft in the cliff, scarcely 
large enough to be called a gorge, but sufficiently marked to 
form a rude ascent, up which he climbed. Having reached the 
summit, he struck across the mountainous country at right angles 
to the river. In those remote places, nothing human was to be 
seen, save one or two peasants at work or guarding flocks, and 
these he carefully avoided, like the fugitive he was. So he stole 
cautiously along until the thunderstorm broke, and the deluge of 
rain which descended made his soaked clothes appear natural 
and the loss of his hat nothing unusual. 

The fury of the Alpine storm was as nothing to him after the 
spiritual cataclysm through which he had passed; he walked on 
bare-headed beneath the awful splendour of the jagged lightnings 
and the rushes of rain: now the heavens opened above him and 
let down sheets of blue and purple flame, discovering vast 
mountain prospects and the distant plains of France in their 
lurid glare ; now the deafening crack and roar of the thunder, 
which rolled round him and crashed among the hills till they 
seemed to rock and split in the agonizing shock, reached his 
ears; then the flood of rain on the ground blazed like molten 
metal beneath his feet, and chains and forks of fire flashed before 
him ; then came a crash, which made the solid earth shake 
beneath him and the mountains shudder above. He scarcely 
heeded the majesty and terror of the spectacle, but walked on in 
a dazed despair, with no aim but the vague one of escaping from 
the past and cutting himself off from the memory of living men. 
In the apathy of exhaustion which succeeds overstrained feelings 
he scarcely heeded the tongue of fire which with a hissing sound 
split a tree a little in advance of him. The tree, green a moment 
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before, was black and charred when he passed beneath it. But 
afterwards it seemed little short of a miracle that he had not 
ben struck, as he must have been had he passed it a few 
minutes earlier. When the storm abated he reached a little 
lonely farm, and there took shelter. 

As a storm-driven tourist, his appearance excited no surprise, 
and having had his clothes dried and cleansed to some extent, 
he procured a straw hat from the farmer and set forward again 
after supper. 

“Que Dieu vous accompagne, Monsieur,” said the farmer, in 
reply to his farewell, and the pious greeting touched his troubled 
heart. 

Does God accompany murderers? he asked himself, as he 
dragged his weary limbs aimlessly onwards, followed by the 
demons of remorse and despair. 

The farmer had taken him for a Frenchman, his accent was so 
pure and his idiom so ready ; he thought it would be well if 
others did the same, because as a Frenchman he could more 
easily conceal himself. 

Night was falling by this time, and large lustrous stars were 
looking pensively from the clear sky. They seemed to his 
shaken spirit to be accusing him. His way lay across a hilly 
region, and in his mental preoccupation the farmer’s clear 
directions for the dourgade at which he meant to pass the night 
became confused, and he took the wrong path, keeping westward 
nevertheless, by the aid of stars and a pocket compass on his 
watch-chain. 

While trudging wearily and doggedly on, as if fleeing from an 
invisible spirit of justice, he remembered with a sort of rapture 
that he had not killed his cousin after all, and his heart rose to 
Heaven in silent unutterable thanksgiving. It was possible to 
live now that his hands, though not his soul, were clean of the 
awful stain of murder; in the other case, neither life nor death 
would have been endurable ; there would have been no way to 
flee, as he had realized when poised on that awful balance, 
“infinite wrath and infinite despair.” Doubtless a merciful 
Power ruled the destinies of men, and to him, Paul Annesley, 
had shown a mercy beyond the ordinary working of natural 
laws, had miraculously rescued both soul and body from the pit 
of hell. 

Deep and solemn thoughts moved dove-like upon the troubled 
waters of his soul and wrought peace and order in those chaotic 
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depths. The stars shone in increasing multitudes above him ; 
it was long past midnight, his limbs dragged more heavily, 
neither town nor village was within sight. The air was chill, 
the ground soaked; he could not lie down in the open. 
Presently he found a rude shed within a wood, a shelter for 
charcoal-burners or wood-cutters. Beneath the rough roof it was 
fairly dry and partly littered with bracken. Here he lay down 
and slept a dreamless sleep till the crimson morning looked in 
and touched his eyes. 

Then he waked, and wondered at the beauty of the long 
crimson shafts that shivered upon the tree-trunks, the mystic 
peace which rested on the unstirred leaves, the fresh radiance 
of the dew, the glory and the purity of the hour when the 
new-born day springs forth in its eternal youth. He enjoyed 
the splendour only for a moment; the sight of the rough 
boards of his unwonted sleeping-chamber called him back to 
the bitterness of life. , 

To wake to a new sorrow is bitter, but to wake to a new sin, 
worse. They were doubtless sleeping, he thought, and when 
they woke would think of him as one dead, and as such would 
draw a pitying veil over his frailties. He could now think of 
Alice as Edward’s wife without pain ; his wild passion was swept 
away in the torrent of spiritual anguish. Ever since the day on 
the lake with Alice, he had felt, though not acknowledged, 
something more bitter than the fact that she loved Edward—the 
fact that she must always despise him, that pity must henceforth 
be the softest feeling he could expect from her; her presence 
had become agony to him, though he clung to it with a strange 
persistence. He did not like to think of the mother he was 
leaving childless, but deep down in his inmost heart the memory 
of the home she had made so miserable spoke strongly against 
the chance of going back to live with her, and helped to persuade 
him, together with his disgust of life, that it was but a just 
atonement to Edward to seem to die that his cousin might have 
his inheritance. 

The morning air was sharp, and called him unrested from his 
temporary shelter. He walked on till he reached a cottage, and 
asked his way to a village, where he found food and rested till 
the afternoon. 

He was very stiff and weary, though scarcely conscious of 
bodily sensations in his inward distress; he walked on, 
nevertheless, choosing by-ways and unfrequented districts, 
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avoiding railways and high-roads, thinking thus to escape the 
chance of recognition. 

No distinct plan had yet formed itself in his mind; he had 
only a vague desire to flee away and be at rest, a dim hope that 
continual bodily movement would quiet his inward fever. He 
walked on, therefore, in spite of increasing fatigue and pains, till 
night, rested in a village inn, and rose unrefreshed next morning 
to continue his way. 

It was Sunday morning; the September sun was shining 
warmly on the ripening grapes in the vineyards on the sunny 
slopes of that hilly region in the Vosges; the sedate tinkle of 
church bells was heard in the stillness ; now a troop of pretty 
maidens and prematurely aged matrons were going to some 
village church ; now a pleasure-party, in an odd clumsy vehicle, 
half cart, half carriage, was jogging along the dusty causeway 
to a neighbouring farm or hamlet ; every creature, human or 
otherwise, seemed gay and innocent, only he was out of tune, 
an anomaly in a bright world. 

He reached a pretty hamlet among the vineyards in a fold of 
the hills; it was now very hot, a heavy languor was creeping 
over him, and, seeing the church door open as if to invite him, 
he went in. The music was not beautiful, but it soothed him, 
together with the shade and coolness; he scarcely noticed that 
the choir sang through their noses, nor did the rest of the 
congregation. 

Religion was a subject to which Paul Annesley had given 
little attention. He did not like the very pronounced specimen 
his mother affected ; it appeared to act as a stimulant upon all 
the least agreeable elements in her character ; it had struck him 
very early in life that she was always most religious when most 
vile-tempered, that she contemplated with evident enjoyment the 
future reprobation of all those who differed from her. His French 
school was conducted by a Protestant, and French Protestantism 
is not a seductive religion, especially to the young. Paul often 
thought that there might after all have been some excuse for St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve, if the Huguenots of those days resembled 
the Calvinists of his. 

But his religious instincts were all awake and quivering with 
painful vitality to-day, and when the priest began his simple 
sermon, he was listening with hungry eagerness for some clue to 
the maze of misery in which his life was involved. Though he 
scarcely heard what the old priest said in his pure but simple 
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French to his “children,” something in his way of saying it and 
something in his face convinced him that here was one who had 
found a clue to the mystery of life. A simple kindly life such 
as this priest’s would be a sweet and restful thing, he thought. 

But when the office was ended, and he found himself again in 
the open air, sitting on the low wall of a vineyard a stone’s throw 
from the church, idly watching the bright-eyed lizards darting 
over the stones in the sun, something the gentle old priest had 
said seemed to illuminate his past life. “Lose thyself and find 
Me,” a sentence from an old book Paul had never read, an echo 
from a still older book he had read, quoted by the preacher, 
kept repeating itself in his brain. 

The pendulum of his mind, thus strongly touched, swung to 
the other extreme, and with all the intensity of his nature he 
yearned to sacrifice himself as unreservedly as he had once 
striven to please himself. 

While he was thus musing, the curé approached him, a tall, 
bent, white-haired figure in black cassock and broad hat, and 
stopped on his leisurely way to the presbytery, not unwilling to 
have a little chat with a stranger, a pleasure seldom enjoyed in 
that remote hamlet. He had seen the troubled, passion-worn 
face among the well-known faces of his little flock, and some- 
thing in the strained wide gaze had touched him. Here, he 
thought, was a man acquainted with sorrow, that strange birth- 
right of humanity. 

Paul, replying to his salutation, raised his eyes from the lizards 
and looked into a venerable and kindly face, lined with years 
and care, but peaceful and sweet, and felt a growing confidence 
in him. 

Monsieur was tired, the priest surmised, after a few words had 
been exchanged ; the day was hot; would he come into the 
presbytery and rest awhile in the cool ? 

Monsieur was glad to do so, and soon found himself strolling 
slowly by the side of his new acquaintance through the narrow 
lane between the vineyards towards the presbytery, a white 
house with green venetian shutters, and shaded in front by a 
great walnut-tree. 
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CHAPTER II. 
BURIED ALIVE. 


The interior of the presbytery was very cool and clean and 
bare. Paul was glad to sink into a wooden elbow-chair by the 
window, on the sill of which was coiled the one spoiled and 
pampered Sybarite of the establishment, a great white Angora 
cat, equally idolized by the curé and his housekeeper, Mlle. 
Francoise, who was clattering about the bare brick floor laying 
the cloth for dinner. 

She was extremely glad to see Monsieur, she said in her high 
shrill voice, it was pleasant for M. le Curé to see a new face 
sometimes. It was a most fortunate thing that he was not 
dining at the chateau to-day, and still more fortunate that she 
had killed a fowl ; that was doubtless the inspiration of some 
saint. 

Monsieur Paul was duly grateful for her hospitable intentions, 
and acknowledged the skilful cooking of the omelette added 
to the festal Sunday dinner expressly for him; yet he so 
troubled his host by the injustice he did to the good fare set 
before him, that he was obliged to apologize for his want of 
appetite, saying that he was unwell. Nevertheless, good manners, 
with the aid of a potent home-made cordial which Father André 
administered to him, enabled him to rouse himself to an 
interesting conversation, in the course of which Paul discovered 
that, besides speaking a purer French than most rustic clergy, 
his host had evidently seen much of the world, and was both 
well-read and well-bred. His bright dark eyes looked into the 
world with a pensive cheerfulness, his features were finely cut, 
and the long white hair flowing beneath his skull-cap finished a 
pleasing and venerable aspect. 

Paul’s black beard, at that time an unusual ornament on an 
English face, his crisp curly hair, his dark-blue eyes and his fluent 
Parisian Frencht were all compatible with his host’s supposition 
that he was a Frenchman ; though his conversation occasionally 
suggested points of view distinctly foreign. The fact of his 
being on a walking tour further pointed to a foreign extraction 
or education. 

After dinner, they adjourned to the garden, where Francoise 
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had placed wine and fruit on a table beneath the great walnut- 
tree, and whence they could see the hamlet dotted about the 
hill-slope amid vineyards and orchards. “They are so good,” 
Father André said, meaning his parishioners ; “poor children, 
their troubles are great. Next week we have a wedding; a 
good brave girl in that cottage yonder by the plane-tree, who 
supported her widowed mother for years, is to marry a nice lad 
from a farm a few miles above in the mountains. I shall miss 
the dear child ; yes, I shall miss her.” 

“You will still have a large family,” Paul commented, a little 
moved by this to him novel way of disposing of domestic 
feelings. 

“Yes, yes, but I shall regret Madeleine,” he replied, and then 
he rose and apologized for leaving his guest while he went to 
see one of the “children,” who was sick. 

He did not return until after vespers, when he found Paul, who 
had been dozing heavily since his departure, very ill, too ill to 
move. He was helped to bed, where he remained for weeks, 
carefully nursed by the priest and his housekeeper, both of whom 
would have thought it criminal to send him elsewhere or to trust 
him to other hands, while they could tend him. 

Next morning, after a night of fierce pain, Paul, finding that he 
had rheumatic fever, desired Frangoise to give him his clothes, 
from the pockets of which he took such papers and letters as 
gave any clue to his identity, and, tearing them with difficulty, 
bade the housekeeper burn them on the hearth before his eyes. 
Having seen this done, he became delirious, 

“The good God has indeed sent us a guest, Frangoise,” said 
her master, on entering the room shortly after and looking upon 
this spectacle ; “poor fellow! He is no doubt a good Catholic, 
though a foreigner; I was struck by his devout air yesterday. 
And he is in trouble.” 

“But his'hands, Monsieur le Curé,” returned Francoise, 
pointing them out. “And what terrible language is he 
speaking ?” 

It was the bloody mark of his torn hand on the white home- 
spun coverlet which had set the patient raving a few minutes 
before, and now he was pointing at it, and crying out about Cain 
and his ineffaceable brand in a way which would have chilled 
his listeners’ blood had they not been ignorant of English. 

“He hurt his hands in climbing ; he wore gloves over some 
kind of dressing yesterday,” replied the curé, bidding Francoise 
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remove the stained sheet and bind up the hands. Then he did 
what Paul had foreseen, turned out his pockets in search of his 
name and address that he might communicate with his friends, 
and found nothing but a pocket-book full of gold and notes, a 
well-filled purse and some jewels of price, which he put aside in 
a safe place. 

In his lucid intervals Paul knew how severe his illness was, 
yet he did not think he should die, much as he now wished for 
death. For since he had twice been miraculously preserved, 
there was no doubt some purpose to be fulfilled in his life. 
Perhaps only the purpose of expiation. God’s mark was upon 
him as upon Cain, so that none could slay him; he was doomed 
to live. 

But as he grew better, he began to form schemes for turning 
the life of which he was so weary to some useful purpose, and 
when the doctor told him one morning that all danger was past 
and time and good nursing alone could now help him, he, 
knowing well what illness like his leaves in its track, faced the 
probability of becoming a cripple, a condition which, throwing 
him eventually upon charity for support, might lead to the 
discovery he feared. 

As soon as he could hold a pen he wrote to Captain Mc- 
' Ilvray, one of those Highland officers whose expensive amuse- 
ments had so nearly ruined him in the days of his poverty, and 
pledging him to secrecy, explained that civilized life had be- 
come insupportable to him, and that, wishing to break completely 
from all past connections, he had taken advantage of an accident 
to disappear. Mcllvray had lost money to him on the eve of 
his Swiss journey, and not having means of payment at hand, 
had given him his acceptance at a few months’ date. Paul 
therefore desired him to forward this sum, with a hundred 
pounds more ; and, as MclIlvray’s bill would be found among his 
effects and presented for payment, he gave him papers for the 
whole amount dated before his supposed death, so that McIlvray 
could claim payment of the balance due to him from the executors. 

Captain MclIlvray, being just then under orders to go to 
India, had little time to spend on other people’s affairs, and he 
did not feel called upon to prevent Paul Annesley’s virtual 
suicide. The money therefore safely reached the hands of 
Father André, together with a letter to Paul, in which MclIlvray 
ventured upon a brief remonstrance with him. Thus, with Mrs. 
Annesley’s diamonds and a valuable ring intended for Alice, 
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Paul was in possession of over a thousand pounds, sufficient to 
keep him from want. 

He spent many weeks of acute pain and heavy sickness in the 
little clean bare guest-chamber of the presbytery, seeing nothing 
but the sky through the white-curtained window, the crucifix in 
black and ivory on the white wall, the wood-fire crackling on the 
hearth, and four figures which changed and melted into one 
another like figures in a dream: the doctor feeling his pulse and 
talking in a low voice, but not to him; Frangoise in her white 
cap. and sabots, and a kind of phantom Francoise with a 
different nose and stouter figure, who proved to be Pauline, her 
married sister ; and the curé, clad in a rusty black cassock, with 
his grey locks flowing beneath his skull-cap. 
| The latter knelt by his bedside by the hour, praying aloud in 

a low monotonous voice, very soothing to the patient, who 
looked at him with the long wondering gaze with which an 
infant’s eyes follow its mother’s movements. The women also 
varied their ministrations, especially at night, by telling their 
beads aloud; but their prayers sounded more business-like 
than the Father’s, and it became a sort of occupation to the 
patient to speculate upon the slipping of the beads through 
their fingers in a given time. 

When he was able at last to sit up, propped with cushions 
at the open window, it was warm still October weather, and the 
country was full of the cheery sounds of the vintage. He could 
see the vintagers at work on the sunny slopes, men, women and 
children, all busy and happy, singing and laughing from morning 
till night. The curé, with his cassock tucked up, was busy in his 
own little vineyard ; Francoise, with the ubiquity and ceaseless 
industry of which only French women are capable, was out 
gathering and carrying great baskets of ripe grapes, the choicest 
clusters of which found their way to the sick room. Paul, in 
his languor, thought he would like to live this peaceful life 
for ever. 

Yet Father André found time to read to his patient and talk 
to him, and by some mysterious process, aided by one or two 
broken hints from the evidently suffering man, discovered much 
of what was passing in his mind. Paul, sundered by the strange 
mental experierices of sickness, in which weeks have the effect of 
years, from his past life and all its affections, and feeling born 
again into a different world, clung to his gentle host with the 
dependent reverent affection of a child ; the priest on his part loved 
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the younger man, as only those cut off from natural ties can love 
strangers, and the two looked at each other often in silent 
moments, wondering at the bond which was being formed 
between them and at the experiences which had brought each 
to that remote village presbytery, so far from the original sphere 
of either. Thus the curé’s conversation, which was more in- 
teresting and less tiring to his patient than reading, gradually 
became of a more personal nature, and full of anecdotes. 

“It seems, Monsieur, that you were not bred a priest?” Paul 
said one day after one of these narrations. 

“It is true,” he replied, looking quickly up and then down 
again ; “ would you like to know why I left the world, or would 
it be tiresome to listen?” 

Paul replied that it would interest him above all things. 

“Because,” observed M. André, taking a pinch of snuff and 
seating himself on a stone near the patient’s chair, which 
was placed in a sunny sheltered nook in the garden, “I have 
sometimes permitted myself the liberty of thinking that a 
sorrow like mine may have befallen you. Pardon me if I am 
mistaken.” 

His name, he continued, was Armand de Fontigny, a 
name of historic fame, as Paul knew. His education was not 
austere ; though a Catholic, he looked upon religion merely as 
a thing it was among the family traditions to respect. His 
youth was as gay as rank, wealth, good looks and good health 
could make it, in the gayest city of the world; but, though 
devoted to pleasure, he was not vicious; he only wished to 
be thought so. 

He became assiduous in his attentions to the wife of a friend. 
He did not love her, he did not think that she loved him, but 
the vanity of each was gratified by the idea of a conquest over 
the other. 

The husband was unsuspicious, until one day when some 
report reached his ears. That night De Fontigny met the lady 
at a masked ball. It was carnival time; the now suspicious 
husband was there also, and followed them about masked, until 
he had no doubt of their identity. Then he shot the lady 
dead. This shot, as De Fontigny learnt during the official 
enquiry into the tragedy, had been intended for himself, her 
supposed lover. 

She fell at De Fontigny’s feet; his face and clothing were 
splashed with her blood. A second shot followed—the man had 
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turned his weapon upon himself. De Fontigny stood among 
the masqueraders in the brilliance of the ball-room, his ears 
ringing with the gay dance-music and the sound of the two shots, 
motionless with horror, while the dancing broke up in wild tumult 
and the blood of his two victims stained the parquet. 

Father André paused, trembled, and with an apology left 
his guest. Hedid not conclude his narrative till next day, when 
he spoke of his misery and remorse, his disgust with follies 
which had resulted in such tragedy, his flight to the cloister, 
and its calm round of prayer and toil, which, though it at 
first soothed him, did not suffice him. He longed for activity 
and usefulness, and after having been sent out on one or two 
occasions to take the place of some sick parish priest, was 
appointed to this little parish of Rémy, where, as Paul saw, his 
life was a round of labour, prayer and service to his parishioners, 
of whom he was truly the father. 

“And have you found happiness?” his listener asked, at the 
close of the narrative. 

“Not happiness, my dear son; that is not of this world, but 
healing and peace.” 

Paul looked up with moist eyes at the lined and pensive face 
before him, and his decision was taken. 

He told his kind friend his whole history from beginning to 
end, and added his determination to enter the religious life. 

Father André listened with sympathy, and advised him to 
pause and consider well before he entered a life for which he 
might have no vocation. He reminded him that as yet he was 
not even a Catholic. 

But Paul’s resolution was taken with the fiery intensity 
of his nature. The constant sight of the crucifix during his days 
and nights of agony had consoled and strengthened him, as that 
august sight always does; it had further wrought with the 
morbid tendency inseparable from combined physical and 
mental misery, to produce in him the strange religion which 
Carlyle professed, but characteristically did not practise, and 
named the Worship of Sorrow. 

Like Father André, Paul felt that joy was impossible to one 
whose past was so criminal, nothing was left for him but pain ; 
he now rushed into the extreme of self-mortification. He 
remained- some months at the presbytery, until he was quite 
recovered, sharing as far as a layman could the occupa- 
tions of his host, liking the peaceful life, for which he felt 
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himself unworthy, and instructed and curbed by his spiritual 
father, who at last resigned him to the community with whom 
his noviciate was to be passed, not without regret and deep 
heart-searchings. 

The fire which had burnt so fiercely on the altar of human 
love, now blazed with stronger fervour at a loftier shrine, and 
for a year or two Brother Sebastian passed through a strange 
and exciting phase of spiritual experience; his austerities 
produced their natural result—visions and ecstasies, all the 
strange tumult of over-wrought religious feeling, brightened 
and ennobled by the golden thread of pure and undefiled 
religion which ran through it all, and which runs through so 
many strange and mysterious human vagaries. So entirely had 
he broken with his former life, that it seemed sometimes to the 
fervid Friar Sebastian as if Paul Annesley were the phantom 
of some half-forgotten dream, and the people he had known 
and loved, fancies as insubstantial. Even the mother he had so 
truly loved, in spite of the misery she had made in his home, 
faded away. A Madonna in the convent-chapel with a look of 
Alice attracted him strongly, and sometimes set him dreaming 
of those far-off phantoms, and then he saw Alice married happily 
to Edward and forgetful of the trouble he had cast upon her 
youth, and his heart ached for the mother who mourned him as 
dead. But not for long; such thoughts were driven away, if 
not by gentler means, by knotted cords. 

Brother Sebastian had only once travelled far from the 
Dominican Convent in which he had taken refuge from the 
storm of life, before he was sent to serve the church in which 
Edward Annesley saw him during the temporary disability of 
the curé, and on that first occasion the brief encounter by the 
Lake of Geneva occurred. 

Edward looked upon that first meeting as the illusion of a 
mind overstrained by the perpetual thought of a man whose death 
he had caused. That brief vision was made the more ghost-like 
and unreal by the fact that Sebastian had put off his friar’s black 
cloak and hood, and was wearing only the white tunic and scapular 
when he passed Edward ; and when he saw him, by immediately 
putting on the black mantle and hood, he became inconspicuous, 
and thus vanished more effectually than he could have done, 
had his dress remained white. 

Not until Edward Annesley saw the living Paul standing at 
the altar before him with that wide gaze of mingled pain and 
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dismay, did he realize what his supposed death had cost him. 
For, reason with himself as he would, the thought that Paul had 
actually met his death at his hands was an abiding grief. 
Though he did not grow morbid over this acute memory, it 
made him very sensitive, and lent the keenest sting to those 
calumnies which made him practically a social outcast. There 
were moments of dejection in which he did indeed attribute 
to himself part of the guilt which had apparently resulted in 
the death of the would-be slayer ; brief moments reasoned away 
painfully enough by the reflection that when he flung Paul from 
him, he did not know in which direction either of them would 
fall ; that he was not sure whether Paul had flung him or he 
had hurled Paul, since, when he recovered consciousness, he 
could remember nothing but Paul’s sudden attack and furious 
words, followed by a wild whirl, in which he had tried to wrest 
himself from the hands which were pushing him over the brink, 
and had at last fallen senseless, Gervase Rickman alone knew 
all, He had seen the attack from a higher and distant point in 
the path, where the bend of the river bank projected beyond the 
trees which obscured the spot lower down, and had arrived in 
time to see both cousins fall. 

If Edward’s lips had not been sealed by loyalty to the supposed 
dead man, it would have béen a heaven of relief to him to have 
published the story on the house-tops, and thus disburden 
himself of a secret it was pain and grief to keep. 

All this heavy burden fell from his heart on that Sunday 
afternoon at the sight of the lost Paul, holding the Sacrament 
and blessing the kneeling people; such a deep divine relief 
came to him after the first shock had passed that he could 
scarcely think what to do next. His sisters, who had not known 
their cousin so intimately, and who were but children at the time 
of his loss, did not recognize him ; only in coming out one said 
to the other, “Of whom did the priest remind you? He is 
very like somebody.” 

Then their brother joined them and walked only part of the 
way back, telling them that he had seen a friend whom he 
wished to overtake and should perhaps be away for an hour 
or two. 

When he returned to the church, he found that the priest had 
already left it, having disrobed with amazing rapidity. The 
sacristan seemed to bea surprisingly stupid rustic ; he could not 
understand Edward’s good fluent French, learnt in the school at 
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which Paul had been with him, and his own patois was so strong 
that it was difficult for Edward to understand him. At length, 
however, it came out that the strange priest was stopping at the 
presbytery, which was situated in a spot to reach which such 
complicated directions were necessary, that Edward bade the 
sacristan conduct him thither personally. But this could not be 
done at any price, not even for a gold ten-franc piece, the sacris- 
tan’s duties at the church were so urgent. At last some one was 
found to act as guide, and the presbytery was eventually reached. 
The convalescent curé received the stranger with great urbanity, 
and talked so much that it was difficult to get a word in edgeways, 
and still more difficult to convey any ideas to the curés under- 
standing after the words had reached his ears. Finally Edward 
heard that Brother Sebastian (the name slipped out at an 
unguarded moment) had finished his duties at Vauviéres and 
was gone, no one knew whither. The truth that Paul was trying 
to conceal himself was now obvious. 

Edward returned to the inn, told his mother privately what 
had occurred, and of his intention of finding the fugitive friar if 
possible, and set forth on his chase, accompanied by his servant, 
who spoke French. 

By the aid of this man he found out that the brother had left 
the village on foot immediately after Benediction. 

It would be tedious to follow in detail the chase which ensued. 
Neither railway nor main high-road approached that secluded 
district, and a few enquiries showed that the friar had not 
gone by the river. It was therefore best to follow him on foot 
through byways and woods, which he did when the direction in 
which he left Vauviéres had been ascertained. Annesley’s pro- 
fessional training here stood him in good stead ; with a fair map 
and a thorough mastery of topographical details, together with 
the aid of his man Williams, whom he sent on a parallel route to 
his own, and bid enquire diligently along the road, he traced the 
friar to a convent in the town of Volny. He then applied to the 
superior of the community for information, which was politely 
refused in such a manner as to leave no doubt on his mind that 
Paul was in the house. This he watched with such assiduity that 
both he and his man incurred the suspicions of the authorities, 
and were obliged to desist after a few days. 

Nevertheless they still hung about the town, frequenting 
churches and making enquiries about preaching friars to no 
effect. Though Volny is a large town, it is as well to save 
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trouble, by recommending the learned reader not to look for it, 
or Vauviéres, or Bourget, on the map, because perhaps he will 
not find them. 

Edward was beginning to think the chase hopeless, since the 
only marks of identity in the fugitive were the name and the 
scar; for the garb was a concealment rather than an aid. One 
evening he strolled out of the town when the dusk was falling, 
racking his brains for devices to reach one who had cut himself 
off from every possible means of communication with the outer 
world, and rejecting every scheme that presented itself in turn, 
when he came to a dray laden with wine-casks and partially 
overturned in the road. One of the draymen had been hurt by 
a cask rolling upon him, the other was tearing his hair and re- 
proaching all the saints in heaven for not coming to his aid. A 
few peasants, attracted by his cries, were extricating the horses 
and righting the dray. Edward took off his coat and helped 
them. 

While he was thus occupied he did not see what was happen- 
ing to the injured man, who had been laid aside upon some 
sacks. But when he had done all he could, and was standing in 
his shirt-sleeves wiping his face and looking in the now moon- 
lit dusk at the righted dray, he saw a figure bending over the 
injured man, and bandaging his head. It was that of a 
Dominican friar. 

His heart gave a strong throb, he stepped into the shadow of 
the way-side trees and watched the friar’s ministrations in 
silence. ~ 

Presently a light carriole came up, the patient was lifted into 
it and driven slowly away, the friar gave his benediction to the 
departing procession of dray, carriole, and friendly peasants, and 
turning, went swiftly on his way in the opposite direction, without 
observing that motionless figure in the shadow. 

In a few minutes Edward’s quick footsteps were close upon 
him and reached his ear ; but he did not turn. Edward was side 
by side with him when he spoke. 

“ Paul,” he said—* Paul Annesley.” 

Then the friar turned with a suppressed cry. He recognized 
Edward's face in the white moonlight, and looked swiftly in every 
direction for some way of escape, but, seeing none, stood still, 
with folded hands, head bent, and downcast eyes. 

“ At last!” cried Edward, laying a vigorous hand on each of 
his shoulders. “What a chase you have given me! Paul, you 
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did a wrong thing and a cruel thing. All these years we 
thought you dead. One word’ from you would have made all 
the difference.” 

The gaunt frame quivered beneath Edward’s strong touch ; the 
haggard face, which seemed terribly altered in that cold white 
light, became agitated—the calm mask worn for years was sud- 
denly rent away from the reality beneath; and the gazer’s 
heart was pierced to the core by this changed aspect, through 
which his old familiar friend was still so visible. 

He could not realize that Brother Sebastian was the living 
reality and Paul Annesley the faded dream. The monkish 
garb seemed to him but a piece of masquerade which must 
be put off, and with it, perhaps, the lines of suffering in the 
wan face. 

The friar's deep blue eyes gazed spell-bound and full of 
unspeakable feelings into the familiar and once so hated face, 
on which, as well as on his own, the record of troubled years was 
now written, but he could utter no word, though his lips moved 
slightly ; he could scarcely think—the sight of Edward’s honest 
face, graver and manlier, if so much sadder than in his young 
days, stirred him so deeply. 

“T thought you dead all this time,” Edward continued. “You 
don’t know what it is to think your best friend died by your own 
hand.” 

The cloistered life faded like a dream from Sebastian’s mind, 
those phantom figures from the past, which he had so long 
banished, grew real and lived again at the sound of these whole- 
some words ; his unnatural restraint gave way at last, natural 
human tears sprang to his eyes, but he could not speak—his 
cousin’s reproach was so keen and yet so different to what he 
had expected. 








CHAPTER III. 
THE WEDDING-DRESS. 


The time was drawing near to Alice Lingard’s wedding-day ; 
every little detail of her future life was arranged; Rickman’s 
letters, in spite of the busy life he was leading, and the important 
political events in which he was concerned, were growing more 
frequent, more tender, and more difficult to answer. 
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One autumn evening a box arrived at the Manor. Alice’s heart 
sank when she saw it, for it contained her wedding-dress. 

Sibyl was slightly pained to see how little Alice seemed 
interested in the dress; she had some difficulty in persuading 
her to try it on, but at last succeeded after much coaxing on her 
part, and much persuasion from the dress-maker busy at work in 
the house. 

“If only Gervase were here!” exclaimed Sibyl, when the 
weighty business was achieved and Alice stood before a cheval- 
glass, tall and statue-like in the long satin folds, her hair 
crowned by the white wreath, and the veil floating mist-like 
about her in the pale twilight. “Wait, and I will fetch papa. 
Don’t stir one inch for your life!” 

“You are cold, miss,” said the dress-maker, for Alice was 
shivering ; “we must hope for a sunny morning for the wedding. 
To be sure, it is chilly to-night.” 

“Very chilly,” replied Alice, listening to the fitful moan of 
the wind and the patter of rain on the glass. “How pleased 
Sibyl is!” she was thinking. For Sibyl had not been pleased, but 
rather shocked, when the engagement first took place, and only 
the spectacle of her brother’s happiness had reconciled her to it 
by degrees, 

It took some minutes to find Mr. Rickman, minutes during 
which Alice stood motionless before the spectral reflection of 
her tall white self, forbearing to move, partly because of the 
pins, which marked some alterations, partly in obedience to 
Sibyl. 

When Mr. Rickman finally arrived, the dusk had grown so 
deep that he asked for candles, the delay in lighting which kept 
Alice still longer in her constrained position, so that at last, 
when she was properly illuminated, and the old gentleman was 
scrutinizing her through his glasses, with murmurs of profound 
satisfaction, she suddenly feli fainting full-length on the carpet, 
rumpling the satin folds, and crushing wreath and veil in- 
discriminately together. 

“Standing long in one position often produces that effect,” 
Mr. Rickman observed afterwards; “to move but one limb 
relaxes the tension of every muscle.” 

“It’s the most dreadful luck,” whispered the dress-maker to 
the maids, who had assembled to look on, “and the veil all 
crushed, and the dress spotted with the water they threw over 
her face!” 
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The next day Sibyl and her father drove into Medington to 
make some of the innumerable purchases connected with the 
wedding, but Alice excused herself from accompanying them. 

“It is odd,” Sibyl said, when starting, “that so much 
merchandise seems necessary to unite two loving hearts. When 
I marry I shall run away ; then there can be no fuss, and money 
will be saved.” 

“Zure enough,” Raysh Squire said, when he saw her drive 
through the village, smiling all over her bright face, “ anybody 
med think she was agwine to be married, instead of t’other. 
I never zeen such a maid !” 

Alice set off for a walk when the carriage had started; she 
passed through the fields above the churchyard, and saw Raysh 
at work, putting the final touch to three little fresh-turfed 
graves. 

“ Prettier made graves than they you never zeen, Miss Alice,” 
he observed with pride. “A power o’ thought goes into the 
digging o’ they little uns, and shepherd he would hae ’em all 
put in separate, say what you would. I hreckon he made no 
count o’ the laabour he giv me.” 

The little graves went to Alice’s heart; she knew what a 
bitter blank they made in her friend’s home, populous as that 
little home still was, and she went on her way, wondering at the 
mystery and sadness of life, and the silent heroism that bears so 
many burdens. 

Hubert bounded on before or trotted at her side, unvexed by 
mysteries, and keenly conscious of the pleasure of a ramble over 
the downs. Some children were picking blackberries along the 
field-hedges, their faces happy and stained with purple juice ; 
they too were unvéxed by moral problems. 

It was a chill gusty autumn day, with wan sun-gleams and 
flying scuds; storm-driven gulls flashed their bright plumage 
against the black curtain of rain-cloud ; belated swallows 
skimmed the ground, fluttering against the wind ; Nature was 
not in one of her sweetest moods, yet she was fascinating rather 
than sad. 

“If only one had not to live,” thought Alice, “if one might 
mingle with Nature and be still.” 

After some apparently aimless wandering, she caught sight of 
what she was seeking, the figure of Daniel Pink, moving heavily 
against the wind, which shook his beard and lifted the cape of 
the}old military great-coat,he wore over his smock-frock. He 
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was driving some sheep into a wattled fold, and she waited till 
he had finished and finally secured his flock by binding a hurdle 
to its staple. Then he went under the lee of a hedge, and, 
taking off his coat, set to work to point some ash-spars with 
his bill-hook. Alice then approached him with her usual 
friendly greeting, and the lines on his rugged face softened. 
He folded his coat and placed it on the bank as a seat for her. 

“Tis fine and loo here,” he said, “and you med set down ani 
hrest.” ; 

So Alice sat down and watched the white chips fly, with 
Hubert couched at her feet, while Rough, the shepherd’s dog, 
now partly superannuated and assisted by a young and in- 
experienced dog, whose vagaries were a source of much trouble 
to him, looked at the deerhound with a mistrustful glance. 

“ Raysh has just finished turfing the little graves, shepherd,” 
she said ; “they look very peaceful.” 

He made no reply, but looked away towards the churchyard, 
which he could not see, and went on chopping. 

“You said once,” continued Alice, “thatryou gave up fret- 
ting for them all at once—that you could bear anything now.” 

“ Ay,” he replied, stopping in his work to look enquiringly 
at her. 

“There is so much trouble in the world,” Alice continued, 
“sometimes it seems so difficult to bear.’ The tears sprang 
to her eyes, and her words died away in a sigh. 

The shepherd sat down silently on a pile of ash poles, and 
thought for a few seconds. 

“ Ay,” he replied at last. “When they dree was took, I 
couldn’t zim to bear it nohow.. The pretty ways of ’em, and the 
little maid that knowing! The biggest wasn’t only dree year old. 
They knowd avore I’d a turned the carner in the lane, they 
two, and they’d hrun to meet me when I come home. ‘ Vather, 
vather !’ they’d cry out, and dance that pretty ; and the littlest, 
he’d get his mother or his sister to hold en up. Vust time I 
come home and they dree lying still and cold indoors, I pretty 
nigh went dead. After that I couldn’t abide to come home no 
more till all was abed. One night, lambing-time, a month after 
I’d a buried them, I was out alone atop of the down. Then I 
took on thinking, thinking of they dree and their pretty ways I 
could never see no more, and how they was took off avore we 
could look hround and all, and I took on that dreadful I seemed 
to be tore asunder inside, and I couldn’t zim to hold up noways. 
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I thought how I was never one for drink, and always done my 
best. There was others done wrong, and their children was 
spared ; there, it did zim that hard! Then, when I was like to 
rive asunder with that went on inside of me, I zes to meself, 
‘Stand up, Dan’l Pink, and be a man! You've a had many 
mercies, and what be you to cry out agen One above when 
trouble is zent?’ Then I zaid over the Belief, and it zimmed 
comforting, and I got up and done zome’at for the ship.” 

Daniel Pink did not say all this straight off, but with many 
breaks and pauses, and much apparent casting about for words, 
symbols which are hard to come at when one is not accustomed 
to handle them and turn them over and about at will ; sometimes 
he stopped in the middle of a sentence with a catch in his 
breath, sometimes he looked at Alice for sympathy, sometimes 
away over the windy landscape. But at this point his manner 
altered ; he turned his face from Alice and seemed to forget her 
presence and his own identity, and spoke in a deeper key, more 
fluently and with less country accent. 

“T sat on the steps o’ the hut there,” he said, pointing to a 
wheeled and movable house ; “ I was afeard to goo in and lay 
down and leave the yowes, and I fell athinking o’ they dree 
again, and the littlest that pretty! Then it came over me 
agen as though I should rive asunder, and I shet my teeth and 
bended my head down and groaned, and held my arms tight 
over my'chest to keep it from bursting. "Twas the full o’ the 
moon, and the grass white with hrime. I seen all as plain as 
daylight, the ship feeding, and the new-dropped lambs moving 
about, and the stars above, when I looked up. Then out of 
the shade cast by the hill I seen a man coming tow’rds me.” 

The shepherd paused; his face changed, a solemn rapt 
expression came over it—he was evidently forgetful of all 
around him. Alice held her breath and left watching his 
face as she had been doing, covering her own with her hand 
and bending a little forwards, her arm stayed upon her knee. 
“A man,” he continued, “tall, vurry tall and fine-made, and 
dressed like’ St. John in Arden church window, with long 
curled hair and light shining round his head. I came over that 
still and hushed, like when the wind falls at zunzet and the 
sea’s like glass and the barley stands without a shake. I couldn’t 
so much as stand up, I was that holden. I looked and looked, 
as though I could never leave off looking. The ship took no 
notice, and 4e passed through them, slow and solemn, with 
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never a sound, I seen the red marks on the hands and feet ; 
but when he was quite nigh, I could only look at the faiice. 
*Twas the look in the eyes that went through me. I caint say 
what that look was like, it made me that happy and quiet. 
The figure passed that close, the blue dress, the colour of the 
sky, nigh touched me. I couldn’t turn when he passed beyond ; 
I was holden. But ’twas no drame—the ship was moving about 
and feeding and the lambs bleating as plain as day. When I 
could turn, there was the moon shining bright as day, and the 
frost on the grass and the stars above, and nothing more. 
Then I zimmed that happy and light and peaceful—I knowed 
there was nothing I couldn’t bear after that!” 

The shepherd ceased speaking, but continued his rapt gaze 
straight ahead, thinking thoughts that Alice dared not interrupt 
by words. 

At last he rose, took up his bill-hook and went on pointing 
his spars. 

“ And nothing seems hard to bear now, shepherd ?” she asked 
presently. 

“No, miss, nothing zims hard now. I med hae a power o’ 
trouble yet, plase God I lives long enough, but I ’lows I shaint 
never fret no more,” he replied. 

The wind had sobbed itself to rest now, and the sunset was 
blazing through great bars of rending cloud in marvellous 
splendour. Alice’s feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground as 
she sped homewards, deeply touched and lifted up in heart, 
thinking thoughts that no words could express. 

Daniel Pink could not even read, he had scarcely half a 
language with which to clothe his simple thoughts; the mighty 
Past was to him a blank, the garnered treasure of the thoughts 
of ages and the beautiful songs of great poets, the glory of 
Art, and the refinements and adornments of human life, were 
all denied to him. Yet Alice’s heart bowed in reverence before 
him, he had that which great prophets and mighty kings had 
desired in vain. Could she not emulate his simple resignation ? 
she wondered. She had now reached the churchyard, and leant 
on the low wall to look at the three little graves. 

Daily she had prayed to be a loving wife to Gervase Rickman, 
and daily the thought of the marriage, now the most obvious 
of duties, had grown more terrible, until the simple incident of 
trying on the wedding-dress had overpowered her. If she could 
but tear Edward out of her heart and her heart with him, 
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she would willingly have done it. But since the unfortunate day 
in the summer, when the news of her engagement burst upon 
him, her peace had vanished; she could not forget his face, 
his silence, and his one swift glance into her eyes. Yet here 
on this very spot he had offered himself to Sibyl. 

It was too late to hesitate—she was as much bound as if 
actually married; and her heart was incapable of treachery, 
especially to Gervase, and to the old man who hung upon her 
with such trustful dependence. To marry this man, whom she 
liked but could not love, was plainly her duty, to swerve from 
it was cowardly and criminal; marriage was in her eyes a 
sacrament, love would doubtless be given with it. Peace 
had come to Daniel Pink: would it be denied her in due 
time? She would wait patiently, and shrink from no duty, 
however hard. 

Alice little thought that at that very hour, a friar, in the 
narrow solitude of his cell, was trying to drive her from his 
mind with literal scourging of the flesh, as if an image so 
wholesome and so suggestive of good could in any wise harm 
Truly peace and self-conquest come in various guise, yet only 
by one way, the way of Faith and Duty. 

No vision shone upon Alice, nor did she use bodily pain to 
conquer what seemed invincible ; but at last she walked home 
through the darkening fields with perfect peace in her heart, 
confident that however her soul might now shrink, she would 
have strength to be true at the difficult moment and to the end. 
When she saw Sibyl’s sweet face on reaching home, she returned 
her smile frankly without inward self-reproach, listened with 
due interest to the account she gave of the afternoon’s business, 
and commended her purchases with sufficient animation. Yet 
she was glad that Sibyl left her for a few hours’ study; and 
when she was gone she sank into an arm-chair by the drawing- 
room fire, thankful to enjoy the luxury of solitude. 

Mr. Rickman was busy in his study; the servants were in 
another part of the house, which was very still, so still that 
the hall-clock’s ticking was audible and every little movement 
in the rose-tree trained by the window asserted itself. Through 
all this stillness, she presently heard a carriage drive up and the 
door-bell ring, and started into a listening attitude. “Gervase!” 
she murmured, remembering that he had said he might run 
down any day for a night or two. It was not Gervase; for he 
did not open the door and walk in, but waited while a servant 
VOL. V.—NO. XXVIII. 20 
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came from some remote attic, whence Alice heard her descend 
in the silence and pass from corridor to corridor, her footsteps 
echoing in Alice’s strained ears, and finally open the door just 
as the visitor had raised his hand to ring again. 

Why should Alice’s heart beat so fast? She could not hear 
more than a faint murmur of a man’s voice when the door 
opened; she did not know what she expected. But when 
the maid tripped in and said, “Captain Annesley wishes to 
see Miss Lingard,” she thought that she had known who was 
there from the first, and, with a presentiment that some crisis 
was approaching, bade the maid show him up. 

She heard his step on every stair, and was glad of the growing 
dusk to hide her face; ‘the day when he first came six years 
ago and saw her in that very room in the spring sunshine 
returned to her mind with all its overwhelming associations. She 
could not remain still, but rose from her seat; it seemed as if 
she would have herself in better control standing than sitting. 

So he came in and found her standing on the rug with the 
firelight upon her, and something in her face not easy to 
describe, though she received him calmly, saying that she was 
surprised to see him, having supposed him to be on the Continent. 

“T wished to see you alone,” he said, with an air that im- 
pressed her and inspired her with dim foreboding. “I have 
something to tell you that will surprise you.” 

“ No bad news, I hope ?” she asked, faintly. 

“You once asked me to tell you all that I knew of my 
cousin’s disappearance,” he continued. “I could not do so 
then. I can now. I believed that you loved him, Alice, and 
that is how I interpreted your reason for refusing me. What 
happened on that afternoon, you said, made it impossible for 
you ever to marry.” 

“ But I am going to be married,” she urged in a faint voice. 

“You are engaged to be married,” he corrected, “and perhaps 
you do not care to know what happened on that afternoon. 
But you must know. It is Paul’s wish. He is still living. He 
sends you a message, and a letter.” 

“Paul? Paul? not dead? Oh, no!” she cried, passing her 
hand before her eyes as if to clear away the mist rising before 
them. “What does this mean?” 

“He isnot dead. I have found him,” continued Edward ; “he 
has told me all—a// that passed between you.” 

Alice trembled and looked at him appealingly. Why did he 
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come thus to trouble her peace, and why did he speak in that 
hard voice? It seemed as if he was there to judge her. 

“ Stay,” she replied, “I know more than you think. I heard 
you talking. I was under the trees when you passed. You 
made Gervase promise not to tell what had occurred, especially 
not to tell me.” 

“Do you know why I wished you not to know?” he asked, 
almost fiercely. “I wished to spare you. I thought you loved 
that poor fellow. J was told so.” 

“What I felt then is now of no consequence,” returned Alice 
coldly. “But since I asked you to tell me what you knew of that 
unfortunate affair, I must certainly listen.” 

“Thank you. In the meantime I will deliver Paul’s letter 
to you. © Perhaps when you have read it you will think that my 
story is unnecessary.” 

Alice took the letter with a shaking hand, and though it was 
now too dark to read it, she made out the superscription in the 
once familiar hand by the firelight, and trembled very violently. 
“It is terrible,” she faltered, “to read a letter from one you 
have so long thought dead.” 

“It will be better to read it, nevertheless,” he replied remorse- 
lessly. Then, seeing a taper on the writing-table, he lighted it, 
placed it near the trembling, agitated woman, and withdrew 
to the other side of the room, looking out of the window 
into the gathering night,—the window in which he had first 
seen her. 

Alice was a long time reading that letter, though it was not 
very lengthy, and was written and worded clearly enough. The 
garden and the down beyond it sank into deeper and deeper 
shadow while she read ; the trees lapsed into solid black masses ; 
a stray, wan star peeped here and there through rents in the 
flying clouds, and then a watery moon rose, and transfused the 
black shapes with changing glory. 

The silence deepened, the hall clock ticked steadily through 
it, Edward continued motionless at the window, Alice motionless 
in her chair at the table, some coals fell together in the grate, 
a bright flame leapt up and cast its fitful radiance over the 
room, and over the two silent figures ; Sibyl’s cat stirred com- 
fortably in her slumber by the fire, and gave herself a cosy hug. 
Alice wished almost that she had never been born. 

At last she spoke, and there was some leaven of contrition, 
some air of a convicted offender in her manner. 
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“Captain Annesley,” she said, in a clear and even voice, “I 
once did you a great injustice, an injustice I can never repair. 
It was not wholly my fault. I was—misled.” 

Her voice changed and deepened with this last word. Edward 
turned and saw her face clearly illumined by the taper burning 
before her, and the trouble in it divided his heart like a sharp 
sword. But there was more than trouble in her face, there was 
something he had never pictured upon those gentle features, a 
mingling of horror and indignation. 

“Oh, Alice!” he cried, advancing towards her, “ Alice!” 

“Hush!” she replied, waving him back. ‘Do you know what 
this means? He was to have been my husband in a few days. 
He was my dearest friend.” 

He stopped, thunderstruck, not immediately perceiving that 
she was speaking of Gervase, but smitten through with the keen 
anguish in her voice. 

“What have I done?” he asked. “Oh, Alice! you did not 
love him,” he added, thinking that his coming had only plunged 
her into deeper, perhaps irreparable sorrow. 

“You should have spoken that day in the garden,” she 
continued, in a low, half-suppressed tone, “I had a right to know 
then. You should have spoken.” 

“How could I speak?” he returned in surprise. “ He was 
dead. What passed was our secret. Paul has spoken now— 
but even—” he stopped, he could not say that he had come that 
night only to save her from the misery of marrying a man so 
false as Gervase Rickman. 

Alice had risen in her trouble and stood in the full blaze of the 
firelight. “This is the only home I have ever known!” she 
said, looking round the familiar room, and wringing her hands 
together in her desperate pain. “And though I did not love him, 
I trusted him. Oh! how I trusted that false man!” she added. 

She had not heard the door-bell ring, swift steps passing 
through the hall and up the echoing stair, and now, as she 
faced the door, she was startled to see it open and disclose the 
smiling and confident face of Gervase Rickman. 





(To be concluded next month.) 
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Hotes of the Month. 





Tue County Council of London is settling down to its new work. 
The period of transition is at an end, and the Council has ceased 
to be provisional, and entered upon full legal existence as the 
Executive Government of London. The business which the new body 
has to take over from the extinct Board of Works is so enormous in 
mass, and so various in character, that it will afford abundant scope 
for all the energies of the most active Councillors; most of whom 
are already pretty well occupied with the work of their respective 
industries or professions. In spite, however, of this fact, there are 
some restless spirits in the Council who are already agitating for an 
extension of their powers, and are seeking to add to the area of 
their duties certain large tracts deliberately withheld by Parliament. 
This abnormal activity, itself the characteristic of a new organism 
struggling into life, is necessarily accompanied by a certain element 
of turbulence and disorder ; and the earlier sessions of the Council bore 
no remote resemblance to that memorable towns-meeting at Ephesus, 
where “some cried one thing, and some another, for the assembly was 
confused, and the more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together.” For the proper handling of these rather anarchic forces, 
certain rare qualities of character and temper were required, and these 
the Council has been fortunate enough to find in its Chairman, Lord 
Rosebery, whose suavity and firmness have done much to evolve order 
out of chaos. 


Lord Rosebery’s mother, the Duchess of Cleveland, has just come 
before the world, not for the first time, as an authoress. Her Grace 
has just published, with Mr. Murray, three sumptuous volumes of the 
‘ Battle Abbey Roll.’ Some years ago she published some ‘ Historical 
Records of Raby Castle,’ the magnificent seat in Durham which has 
descended to the Duke of Cleveland as heir-male of the historic Vanes. 
Battle Abbey, which supplies the material for the new volumes, was 
purchased by the present Duke before his accession to the Dukedom. 

The Duchess of Cleveland was Lady Wilhelmine Stanhope, sister of 
the historian Lord Stanhope. She was one of the Queen’s Bridesmaids, 
and married first Lord Dalmeny, father of the present Lord Rosebery, 
and secondly Lord Harry Vane, now Duke of Cleveland) The 
Duchess’s grandfather—the 3rd Lord Stanhope—married the eldest 
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sister of Mr. Pitt. Those who speculate in matters of race and 
pedigree have sometimes fancied that they trace some signs of this 
illustrious descent in the character and career of Lord Rosebery. 
They will be disappointed to know that Lord Stanhope had no sons by 
Lady Hester Pitt, and that Lord Rosebery descends from the issue of 
a second marriage. 


The customary dinner to the Leaders of the Opposition on the eve of 
the meeting of Parliament was this year given by Lord Rosebery at 
his house, 38, Berkeley Square—and it is probable that most of the 
social recreation of the Liberal Party will this season be provided there. 
The house is not without traditional interest, for it was in the last 
century the scene of a romantic elopement. It was then the residence 
of Mr. Child, the opulent banker of Temple Bar, who had an only 
daughter, the heiress of his enormous wealth, The Earl of Westmore- 
land paid attentions to the young lady ; but his suit was not encouraged 
by her father, who wished his daughter to marry a younger son, and 
form a new family which should perpetuate the name of Child. 
Nothing daunted, Lord Westmoreland determined to make a clandestine 
marriage at Gretna Green. In order to make good the heroine’s escape, 
it was necessary to evade the vigilance of her duenna, who slept in the 
room through which that of the heiress was approached. So the old lady’s 
posset was drugged, and she slept the sleep of the just while her young 
charge slipped out into Berkeley Square, where Lord Westmoreland was 
waiting with his travelling-carriage. But, unluckily, in their eagerness 
to be off, the fugitives left the front-door ajar, and the watchman 
coming round soon afterwards alarmed the house. The flight was 
discovered, and Mr. Child, ordering out his carriage, set forth in 
pursuit. All night long and all next day the angry father raced his 
errant daughter, and, as they neared the border, he began to gain on 
the fugitives. Then Lord Westmoreland drew his pistol, and shot 
Mr. Child’s leader dead. The victory was won; the chase was over, 
and the young couple were duly married by the blacksmith. 

Meanwhile Mr. Child returned in high dudgeon to London, and made 
a will leaving all his wealth, over his daughter’s head—not to her sons, 
for so he would have enriched the Earldom of Westmoreland—but to 
her eldest daughter. Thus the principal interest in the great banking- 
house passed to Lady Sarah Sophia Child Fane, who married the Earl 
of Jersey, and was the grandmother of the present peer. She was for 
fifty years one of the best-known figures in the society of London, and 
is graphically described by Lord Beaconsfield in Endymion under the 
name of “ Zenobia.” Lord Jersey sold the house to Lord Rosebery 
last year. 


Sir George Trevelyan, the politician, is the subject of frequent and 
rather bitter criticism. Sir George Trevelyan, the author, is an universal 
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favourite ; and the recent reproduction of his satirical and humorous 
poems has been welcomed by hundreds who have heard more than 
enough of the circuitous processes by which he became a Home 
Ruler. Here are four lines, nearly a quarter of a century old, which 
might have been written with prophetic reference to the current debates 
on the increase of the Navy— 





“‘ When sailors lived on mouldy bread, and junks of rusty pork, 
No Frenchman dared to show his nose between the Downs and Cork. 
But now that Jack gets beef and greens, and next his skin wears flannel, 
The Standard says we've not a ship in plight to hold the Channel.” 


Two of our bachelor-dukes have thrown the handkerchief, and in each 
case it has fallen a little outside the charmed circle. The Duke of 
Portland is a soldier, a sportsman, and a gros bon enfant, whose 
marriage is regarded with much friendly interest of the personal and 
social sort. But a deep glamour of mystical ecclesiasticism surrounded 
the nuptials of the Duke of Newcastle. The occasion was a kind of 
field-day for the forces of High Anglicanism, and the “ pomp and 
circumstance” of ritual and music, exotic flowers and vestments of cloth 
of gold, formed a suitable environment for the impressive figure of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 


On the merits of the Bishop’s case now sub judice, we express no 
opinion ; but the trial has created a painful impression in countless 
homes, far beyond the borders of his diocese, where Bishop King is 
known and loved. It is felt that if the Archbishop had seen his 
way to stopping the trial, a good man would have been spared 
unnecessary suffering, and the Church would have escaped a threatening 
scandal, 


Second only, if second, to an influential clergyman, as “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend” of those to whom he ministers, is a wise 
physician ; and there are a great many families to whom the simultaneous 
disablement of Sir William Jenner and Sir William Gull means the loss 
of tried and trusted guidance in many departments of life far beyond 
the strict province of Medicine. It had been arranged some years ago 
that, whenever Sir William Jenner retired from practice, he was to be 
succeeded in his appointment at Court, and probably in the Presidency 
of the College of Physicians, by Dr. Wilson Fox. The lamented 
death, two years ago, of Dr. Fox upset this calculation, Sir Andrew 
Clark is now President of the College, and Sir William’s place at Court 
will probably be taken either by Dr. Russell Reynolds, now Physician 
to the Household, or by Dr. Douglas Powell, one of the Qucen’s 
Physicians in Ordinary. 
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The following authentic narrative will serve to throw some light on a 
subject which attracts considerable attention, namely, the spread of 
infection. A lady whose children were recovering from scarlet fever 
recently ordered some clothes for them from a well-known shop in 
London. These were tried on while the children were actually 
“ peeling” after the disease, and not being found suitable, were sent 
back to the shop without any warning. Before the medical man who 
was attending the case had heard of the transaction and was able to 
interfere, the clothes had been returned to stock. 





The success of the SruarT EXHIBITION has encouraged the promoters 
of it to undertake a Tupor ExuIBITION on the same lines next year. 
We hope that this enterprise may be succeeded by a scheme which was 
first mooted in ‘Murray's MaGaziNe’ last month, viz. a WATERLOO 
EXHIBITION, or, what would be better, a WELLINGTON and NELSON 
EXHIBITION. This would, we believe, afford scope for one of the most 
interesting collections of portraits and relics ever made. 


Lord Rothschild will preside on May 15th at the Annual Dinner of 
the Royal Literary Fund, which celebrates its 99th anniversary this year. 
Among the stewards who, up to the present time, have come forward 
to support his Lordship are Lord Brassey, Sir Alfred Lyall, Lord Revel- 
stoke, Lord Rowton, Mr. F. A. Inderwick, Sir D. Salomons, Mr. John 
Aird, M.P., Dr. Hermann Adler, and Sir B. S. Phillips. 


NOTES FROM Paris. 


The principal buildings of the Exhibition are on the Champ de Mars, 
such as the Palais des Machines, the Palais des Arts Libéraux, the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, and also the Eiffel Tower. The “ Palais des 
Machines” is practically finished, and exhibitors are free to begin their 
arrangements. ‘The Art-Palaces will be certainly reckoned amongst the 
most interesting features of the Exhibition; the “ Arts Libéraux” will 
comprise everything appertaining to the teaching and practice of surgery 
and medicine, with printing, photography, &c.; the Beaux Arts, of 
course everything relating to the Fine Arts, paintings, sculpture, drawings. 
The Egyptian section will present a street of Cairo, leading to the 
South American section; where there is a palace belonging to the 
Argentine Republic, and a succession of pavilions for the other States. 
The Agricultural Exhibition will be on the Quai d’Orsay, and covers a 
surface of 27,500 métres. On the Esplanade des Invalides will be 
the Algerian and Tunisian section, forming a perfect Arabian town, with 
minarets, terraces, and cupolas, decorated with enamels in characteristic 


style. 
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One of the great curiosities of the Exhibition will be the section 
under the direction of M. Charles Garnier, the architect of the Opera, 
representing the various habitations of man from the earliest ages down 
to the present time ; including huts of the Esquimaux, Lapps, and Red 
Indians, Roman, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Etruscan, Byzantine, 
Renaissance houses, &c. There will be thirty buildings, of which 
twenty-two are of masonry. The only European countries that will not 
be represented at the Exhibition are Germany, Sweden, Turkey, and 
Montenegro. 

The gallery of sculpture will be the least satisfactory to the exhibiting 
artists, as it can only hold 600 works, of which 423 are already admitted. 
It is a mere passage, which will entail great disadvantages upon the 
exhibitors. 





A book which is exciting great interest, and causing much comment, 
is the ‘ Secret de Empereur,’ by Louis Thouvenel, son of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs under Napoleon III., during the war of Italian 
independence. The object of the writer is to prove that the Emperor, 
though he may have been under the influence of delusions, was not 
treacherous, and that he sincerely tried to protect the interests of the 
Holy See, without sacrificing those of the nation. 


Amongst recent novels, we may mention as fit for family reading, 
‘Lina,’ by Charles Vincent; ‘ Une Pacha d’Encre,’ by René Bazin ; 
‘ Mademoiselle de Moron,’ by Alexandre Lambert de Ste. Croix. The 
last is the most interesting, from its descriptions of Spanish life and 
manners, 


The fashions are now in a torpid state, awaiting the spring, of which 
as yet we have no indication. Some bonnets are being cautiously put 
forward, much less high in front than those worn hitherto, and scarcely 
more than a wreath round the head ; open at the back, so as to show 
the hair, or, at most, thinly covered with transparent tulle. The veils 
are fastened to the bonnet in front by a small gold or jewelled pin, the 
effect of which is pretty, the stem of the pin being concealed. The 
large Directoire bonnets with coal-scuttle poke in front, have not found 
favour amongst the fashionable belles, who all choose the very small 
shapes, almost like the Highland “ bonnet.” 


We have seen some pretty rings worthy of notice at Mellerio’s, the 
great jeweller of the Rue de la Paix. They are made of a broad band 
of chased dead gold, with the motto of Louis IX. (or Saint-Louis) in 
old French letters: Hors cest annel point n'ay @amour, It is said to be 
taken from a ring given by St. Louis to his wife, Marguerite de Provence. 
Another ring in the same style has a different motto: Hors vous gue 
désirer encore, but we thought the first the prettiest. They are made in 
large and small sizes, for masculine and feminine fingers. 
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A pretty fancy of the present time is shown in the large lamp-shades, 
exactly like ball-dresses, made of lace and ribbons, with trails of flowers. 
Other lamp-shades are of really enormous size, in plaited tissue-paper 
of different colours, like large parasols ; but exaggeration never leads to 
really satisfactory results. 


Notes of the Month. 





A correspondent writes :—‘ May I thank you sincerely for publishing 
the names of good French novels? It is a list that will, I am sure, be 
of great use to your readers, and I hope it will not be the last of its 
kind in‘ Murray’s MaGazine.’ I do not know if the following list may 
be of any use to other readers of ‘ Murray ’—the books are not, I fear, 
‘recent,’ but they are ‘ unobjectionable.’ 


Novels. 


‘ Noir et rose,—Georges Ohnet. 

‘Le drapeau,’—Jules Claretie. 

* Le Valbriant,—Madame Craven. 

‘ Terre de France,’—Julliot. 

‘La Niania, Dosia, et Sonia,’—Henri Greville. 


Belles-lettres and Biography. 


‘ Tristesses et sourires,—Gustave Droz. 
‘Ecrivains modernes de l’Angleterre,—Emile Montégut. 
*M. Pasteur, Histoire d’un savant, par un ignorant,’-—Valérie Radot. 


History. 


‘Les Princes d’Orléans,’—Yriarte. 
‘Les Anglais et l’Inde,’— Valbézen. 


**T fear,” adds our correspondent, “it is too much to ask for the 
names of any amusing German novels. I believe, excepting ‘ Chronicles 
of the Buchholz Family,’ they do not exist.” 

If any of our readers have a brighter experience of German fiction, 
we shall be very glad to receive news of their discoveries. 











Correspondence. 





The pages devoted to Correspondence are intended not only for broaching 
Sresh subjects on an unlimited variety of topics, but also for brief criticisms 
or comments upon Articles which appear in the Magazine. The name and 
address of Correspondents must always be sent (not necessarily for publica- 
tion), and the Editor cannot undertake to communicate with the writers 
or return their letters under any circumstances. 


NERVES AND SPOILT LIVES. 


To THE EpiTor or ‘Murray’s MAGAZINE,’ 
Sir, 

As one who has for years made a study of nervous disease, and 
who has had experience in tending nervous patients, I may perhaps be 
allowed to pass a few remarks on a subject dealt with in an able article, 
entitled “ Spoilt Lives,” in the March number of this Magazine, .¢. the 
treatment of the malady known as Masked Epilepsy, Neurasthenia, 
Nervous Exhaustion and Hysteria. 

1. A morbid craving for sympathy is often a symptom of this disorder 
of the medulla oblongata, though it is by no means invariably present. 
If it can ever be considered a cause of the illness, it is only one amongst 
a variety of causes too numerous to mention. In cases where the 
nervous system is fed with minute doses of nux vomica several times 
daily for a few months, the tendency to convulsions and the morbid 
craving for sympathy (should these be present) gradually diminish and 
finally vanish—together with other symptoms less easily observed—as 
the nerves regain tone. 

2. There are undoubtedly slight forms of the disorder in which the 
symptoms are wholly under the control of the will. But it by no means 
follows that the defective nerve-power is restored because the patient 
ceases, through shame, to reveal her sensations. Fatigue of the 
enfeebled nerve-centres is apt to induce various kinds of disease. 

3. I have known patients forced to exertion by shock or moral 
persuasion, and in several cases insanity, epilepsy, paralysis, or prolonged 
prostration have resulted. I would earnestly warn unskilled persons 
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never to interfere with such cases in any way, but to lose no time in 
calling in the aid of a medical man who has given special study to 
neurasthenia and who is experienced in its treatment. 
Yours obediently, 
CyriL BENNETT. 


DOES THE WOOD-PIGEON CROAK? 


To THE EpDITOR OF ‘MuRRAY’s MAGAZINE,’ 


SIR, March 2, 1889. 

Ihave a strong desire to enter a protest against an expression used 
by Mr. Hudson in his very interesting article in your Magazine of this 
month called “ Exotic Birds for Britain.” He speaks of “ that dismal 
croaker, the wood-pigeon.” What can he mean? Either “ wood-pigeon” 
is a misprint for “ raven,” or English wood-pigeons must be quite different 
from ours in Scotland, and it would be unfair to the bird we know to 
accept this stigma on its name. Anything more soothing, and gentle, 
and sweet than the crooning of the wood-pigeon in the autumn woods 
is never heard. Principal Shairp acknowledges it in his poem 
‘* Kilmahor,” where he says— 


“T heard the cushat croon 
Thro’ the gowden afternoon, 
And the Quair burn 
Singing doon to Vale o’ Tweed.” 


If the effect of Mr. Hudson’s otherwise delightful article should be the 
establishing of a Society for the protection of rare birds in Britain, I 
am sure he and many others would be pleased. Sucha scheme could 
surely be carried out, and, with branches of the Society in every county, 
people would soon learn to respect public opinion. 
Your obedient servant, 
E. LauriE Foco. 
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POPULAR LECTURES AND ADDRESSES, by Sir W. THomson 
(1 vol. 6s. Macmillan), is the first of a series of three volumes which are 
to contain all the lectures which Sir W. Thomson has delivered before 
popular audiences. The present instalment deals with the ultimate con- 
stitution of matter, and includes addresses on capillary attraction, the size 
of atoms, the wave theory of light, the age of the sun’s heat, and kindred 
topics. Thanks to the lucid simplicity of the style and the author’s 
complete mastery of his subject, most of the volume can be read 
without difficulty by any educated person; in a few of the papers a 
knowledge more or less elementary of mathematics and physics is pre- 
supposed. In a lecture on the six gateways of knowledge, Sir W. 
Thomson enlarges the popular reckoning of five senses by dividing the 
sense of touch into senses of heat and of force. He further hints at the 
possibility of a seventh or magnetic sense, carefully guarding himself 
against “suggesting anything towards that wretched superstition of 
animal magnetism and table-turning.” The book chiefly appeals to the 
non-scientific reader as affording beautiful examples of close reasoning 
and of lucidity in subtlety. Sir William speaks of the triumph of 
mathematicians in being able to express the sound of a large orchestra 
by a single curved line. He himself, in writing these popular lectures, 
has performed a somewhat similar feat. 


THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE KASAI, by C.S. Larrose BATEMAN 
(1 vol. 21s. George Philip & Son), is an account of the first upward 
navigation by Europeans of one of the southern tributaries of the 
Congo. Starting from Stanley Pool in 1885, Mr. Bateman, as second in 
command of an expedition headed by Dr. Wolf, escorted back to his 
home in the heart of Africa King Calemba and a band of Baluba 
subjects who with extraordinary courage had accompanied Lieutenant 
Wissman on his homeward journey as far as Leopoldville. Thus, 
though the regions traversed were not absolutely virgin ground, they 
have not hitherto been fully described, and Mr. Bateman is able to 
make a substantial addition to our knowledge of Central Africa. He 
was on the whole favourably impressed with the character of the natives 
with whom he came in contact, but inveighs against the Portuguese 
traders, who under thin subterfuges carry on a trade in slaves, and 
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bring Europeans into evil repute. A feature of the book is the 
profusion of illustrations, woodcuts, etchings and chromolithographs. 
Though not possessing much artistic merit, they convey the impression 
of being faithful as far as they go. The least ambitious are perhaps the 
most successful. An excellent map and index are appended,—in fact 
the get-up of the book is worthy of its publisher. 


BIRD LIFE ON THE BORDER, by ABEL CHAPMAN (1 vol. 125. 6d. 
Gurney & Jackson), is the work of an enthusiast, and will be welcomed by 
all naturalists and those sportsmen whose thoughts soar beyond the size of 
their game-bag. It contains a minute and almost exhaustive account 
of the migrations and habits of those birds which, during all or part of 
the year, make their home among the thinly-populated hill regions of 
northern England. Most space is naturally devoted to those species— 
black game and wild fowl—which yield the best sport to the shooter. 
Mr. Chapman is, we need hardly say, no indiscriminate slaughterer, 
but conducts his operations with a chivalry which only needs the con- 
sent of his victims to make it perfect. The volume is pretty plentifully 
interspersed with reproductions of the author’s sketches, which, though 
not elaborately artistic, possess much of that apt rendering of character 
which distinguishes the work of Japanese draughtsmen. 


NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN. By Mrs. OLipHant. (3 vols. 
Macmillan.) These charming stories are old friends, and it is pleasant 
to have them collected together in this form. With the exception of 
‘My Faithful Johnny,’ they are all about the people of Dinglefield 
Green, from Lady Denzil queening it at the Lodge to Widow Aikin 
at the ‘ Barley Mow.’ The various emotions of a small society absorbed 
in itself and undistracted by the outer world are described with a 
mixture of satire and sentiment which Mrs. Oliphant knows so well how 
to use. Not that these quiet homes have uneventful histories. Many 
of them are invaded by a surprising amount of romance either in the 
shape of an ardent old gentleman bent on capturing the hand of an 
elderly lady, or of the Colonel who remains faithful to Lady Isabella for 
ten years, after quarrelling with her for ever. As a delicate study of 
character, one of the best of the stories is ‘Mr. Merridew’s Fortune,’ 
which describes the anxious mother of a large family rejecting a much- 
needed legacy from a sense of duty. 


ESTHER DENISON. By ADELINE SERGEANT. (3 vols. Bentley.) 
This is a well-written novel and, from the quotations upwards, bears the 
stamp of a highly educated writer who is familiar with all the subjects 
of the day. Though it is always interesting, the story covers too much 
ground, and would be better if there were more subordination to 
essential points. We start with the heroine at six and do not leave her 
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till she is past thirty ; but she is a bright, sturdy creature and bears this 
thorough investigation. She is much too good for Sebastian, who 
belongs to the great army of fiction’s noodles and from whom her heart 
never swerves though he is saddled with an unsuitable wife. Esther is 
the guardian angel of his household : she prevents his wife from eloping 
and keeps her up to a sense of her happiness until a timely shipwreck 
occurs. The sea, however, restores her dead just when poor Esther 
had at last found happiness, and the story makes a fresh start in compli- 
cated circumstances. There are clever descriptions of various phases 
of society, for Esther begins life as the prop of her father’s Methodist 
Chapel, is for many years a governess in a fashionable family, and 
develops into a successful journalist in an important Scotch town. She 
has a friend of an equally spirited character whose romantic history 
forms some of the most interesting part of the book. 





FITZGERALD THE FENIAN. By J.D. MacInn. (2 vols. Chap- 
man and Hall.) Dick Fitzgerald, the handsome son of an Irish small 
farmer who could quote Horace on occasion more aptly than Mr. 
Partridge in ‘Tom Jones,’ violently espoused the Fenian cause, and 
being taken in armed collision with the authorities was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. On his release from prison he was promptly 
elected Member of Parliament for his native district, and became one 
of the Irish Nationalist party in the House of Commons. Meanwhile, 
however, the lot of the Irish tenants had been sensibly ameliorated, 
and Fitzgerald found himself out of harmony with the tactics of his 
Parliamentary colleagues. He was moreover most naturally horrified 
by the schemes mooted at a conclave of dynamiters to which he was 
introduced by an acquaintance. Having rapidly acquired a good 
position at the English bar, he became the husband of an English girl 
whose father had invested a large fortune in Irish land. The story 
derives a certain actuality from its theme, and the reader can renew 
acquaintance with the wicked noblemen, the stern agents, the treacherous 
informers, and the virtuous, excitable peasantry, who, if all we hear be 
true, swarm in the sister isle. The domestic incidents of the narrative 
are prettily sketched, but in attempting politics the author has, we think, 
ventured rather out of his or her depth. 


MICAH CLARKE, by A. Conan Dove (Longmans), is a stirring 
tale of Monmouth’s rebellion. The narrative is given in the first person, 
and purports to embody the reminiscences of a brave and honest young 
fellow, the scion of a sound Cromwellian stock, who, lured by the 
extravagant hopes current among the exiled chiefs of the Whig party in 
1685, went forth to do battle under the standard of the Protestant 
Pretender. How he rode from Havant to join the rebel army at 
Taunton, how he conveyed a message to the double-faced Duke of 
Beaufort, how he fought at Sedgemoor and was sentenced to trans- 
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portation by Jeffreys, is set forth with great spirit in four hundred 
closely printed pages. Though the main actors are fictitious, the 
interest of the story is centred on the progress of historic events ; love 
plays a very subordinate part and the hero remains heart-whole till the end. 
The book displays much picturesque power and contains evidence of a 
careful study of documents ; its scheme does not afford great scope for 
subtle character-drawing, but the chief figures, especially Decimus Saxon, 
the lion-hearted unscrupulous soldier of fortune, are vividly pourtrayed 
in broad and telling outline. 


A DREAMER OF DREAMS, by the AurHor of Tuotu (Black- 
wood), is concerned with a brilliant young Cambridge Don (whose 
numerous acquirements, however, did not include any tincture of 
physiology), splendidly healthy and eager for a fuller material life than 
can be obtained with a moderate income. Henry Newman (such was 
his name) therefore determined to educate his dreaming faculty till his 
visions became more real to him than his waking life. Of course he 
soon became subject to hallucinations. Meanwhile the death of an 
uncle, whose only son, a weak-brained fool, was reported dead in Africa, 
left our hero the owner of two millions sterling. On retiring to scheme 
out his new life with the aid of an opiate mingled with ‘‘an exquisite 
Greek wine” (here, as indeed throughout, the feminine hand may 
surely be detected) he is confronted with the rightful heir unexpectedly 
returned from Africa: him in a frenzy of disappointment he murders, 
and afterwards goes through many adventures in which the Devil, 
under the pseudonym of Mr. Smith, acts as his mentor. Need it be 
said that the murder and its consequences prove to be a dream? The 
cousin, however, remains and is loyally cherished by our repentant 
hero. A love match which had been foreshadowed in the opening 
chapter concludes the whole. The book is very prettily written and 
shows decided talent, but the author, like the hero, is out of touch with 
actual life, in fact “a dreamer of dreams.” 





